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VE QUESTION 

en it was said the elder shall 

has existed, under various 

stern of involuntary servitude, 

s scope the Caueasian and the 

odert what are 

the latter have been 

of hereditary bondage. In the 

cites. this is exclusive ly $03 and though the 

neipation s engaged the attention 

| abolition of more, still the system re- 

jortentous proportions in the see- 

where its earliest seat was—the 

n of the confederacy. It has disap- 

ently from New-York, New-Jersey 

1. where, indeed, its roots never 

heneath the surface of the political and 

+ it still holds on the more tenacious- 

approach the Southern line of the 

ilike congenial to it by its eX- 

hilling winds of the North, and 

the products which its more be- 

With- 

lof our national existence, slavery 

mm the Eastern and Northern 

xhausted in Delaware, greatly 

Varviand and Virginia, proving, much 

t the purpe of certain politicians to 

that by the operation of the natural 

e and population, slavery will become 

States ere long—hastened perhaps 

mis pressing home on the publie con- 

evil of the system of slavery, and the 

erations whieh plead for its extinetion. 

( veeping de nuneiation,—threats of dissolu- 

ike,—prompted in many instances by 

shorrence of slavery, but in more, per- 

purpose of obtaining some political 

no reference to slavery, but 

hasten—may 


ck va, and m 


mtries, 


from its prolitic hosom. 


lr 


having 

self, will not materially 
tard, the accomplishment of the object 
What would a seygrance of the Union do ? 
Northéfn States from even an 
liescence in the system of involuntary 
®t would it abolish slavery? Not at 

It t invite the colored population to seek 
but under what circumstances ? Would 

ving their masters emancipate them 

epl whether just or 

vatters not to the argument to enquire,— 

, des the white population of the North- 
States? B What, then, would be 
tion, allowing that one half of the slave 
could reach the Northern republic ? 

tbe any other than one of degradation to 

if these self-emancipating beings—a deg- 

not out of poverty, whieh dili- 
nds and frugal management could speedily 
but resulting from the deeply rooted and 
repugnance ¢ ngendered by the color of 
tesides this grave obstacle to the coloni- 

» millions of blacks in the free States, 
other based on a competition of labor and 
which is of no slight moment, 
1 no cool legislator will hastily disregard. 

ed not labor this point—the action of the 

States having abundantly proved, that however 

i ey are in their condemnation of the involun- 
servitude of the colored population, they are by 
eans ambitious of their company, but ready to 
| obstacles for the prevention of its enjoy- 
What alternatives, then, are left to the ecol- 
Evidently but these: to remain 
vey are, and in bondage till cireumstances 
| as to emancipate them, or seek a 
eration by passing without the jurisdic- 
We 
that but these alternatives remain; so we 

t it is but just to remark that another is 

1 sed—abolition, unconditional and unrestricted. 
is abolished slavery—why may not the 
State If our government were a consolidated or 
zed one, nothing would be wanted but the 

will to do the act, and the means to pay for doing it. 
st power resulted to England from the form 
vernment—the means of payment from the 
{ borrowing; hence the act of emancipa- 
sof easy accomplishment. With the Uni- 
» case is different. Congress has not 


rooted prejudice, 


no means, 


1 


row 


i mhirsiits, 


on tion 7 
pulmo! 


tes. the 
es, Ul 


f wer to abolish slavery—-the States in which 


lack the disposition; hence the continu- 

system—the prolongation of the evil. 
the free States—abuse even—have 
tried in vain—slavery remains the same, ex- 


Lhreats from 


lange of position—its current setting per- 

eadily and surely to the South West—to 
where the prejudice of color relaxes much 
acity, and thus favoring—nay, promising a 


t amelioration ; and we may add the final eman- 
In this view of the 
ud we believe it a rational one—the acquisi- 
lexas does not bind more strongly the 
' the slave; on the contrary, as urged by 
ent whig,Waddy Thompson, promises the 
ucuion of the slave system. ‘Those who prate 
t extending the area of slavery, talk nonsense, 
‘fea remains the same, whether Texas be 

e Union, as a matter of fact now; 

spect that it will recede from the 

Northern slave States by the superior attrac- 
laptedness we should say—of the South 
servile labor. To this fact doubtless Mr. 
l, when he predicted the extinction of 
ind through the ‘ inevitable laws of popu- 


t the colored races. 


Wes I 


ry } 


good authority with whigs, we suppose, 
t when some local object is sought to be ob- 
» When they are prone to repudiate the doc- 


their ‘embodiment’ by out-stripping even 
ultra abolitionists in their denunciations 
ery. Such a course betrays an entire dis- 
l of the fhets as they exist, and an equal ob- 
ess to the consequences which may result 
er party action—provided always, that their 
s of the spoils are promoted thereby. Con- 
g integrity ot purpose to a large majority of the 
n party—denying as explicitly all integrity 
periodical abolition spasms of the whigs—we 
‘ty conceive that both overlook much that is of 
ortance to the accomplishment of the end 
and that in nothing have they hit wider 
irk, than ip relation to the influence which 
tion of ‘Texas into the Union will exert on 
Whether we be right or wrong, is sub- 
i to the alltrying test of time: to whose 
tons all must defer, whatever be their views, 
® modes of action by which they would blot out 
race of slavery from the soil of the American 
Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
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he Union has conferred all the advan- 

promised to those who were parties to its for- 

n and to the recognition of its governmental 

3; he nee those who seek its destruction, 

'y of constructive perjury, and closely ap- 

vrnatung limits to pass which would be treason. 

* not wholly a stranger to the pharisaical 

a the New-Englander, nor of the very warm 

hy he can express for the real or supposed 

ies afar off ; nor are we oblivious to the 

» thanking God he is not like other 

‘aveholders for instance, yet he will feel no 

tous Visitings of conscience jin abasing 

“ 14S own color, (if white be a color) or in 

ype for laws which shall leave the artizen 

“ommon laborer at his merey. That such 

should clamor for a dissolution of the Union 

‘ slavery eXisis now as it did when the Union 

) wee, Was to have been expected, especially 

: * de Yo = ace of their characters and 
bes inthe Hartford Convention: 

mn allusion may seem, it is sore ake 

e, because the ism now clamoring for dissolu- 


essed or 
Of 


i. but the rejuvinised bantling brought forth at 


». Hoted gathering of treasonists, an 


Mues of the aristocricy of Enghnd Ke 
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COUNTRYMEN ARE 








tain 


REO EGE Pe 


- which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


| [> Three millions of the American people are in 
‘chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. f 
uw Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of'slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
‘Tiean; ('!) Demoeratic (!!!) America every year. 

CF Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

I> Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
‘stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

E> The existing Constitution of the United States is 
*a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 





J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 











THE LI 


p ir fr i TAT } 16th, 17th and 18th centuries in this church, so far 
iD ic if A [ () 5 3 ee men and things are concerned ; for it seems to be 
= | the great object of the church to throw around those 
| men and deeds of violence and blood, the sanctions of 
Christianity. Itis most melancholy to stand amid 
this church, and see the characters of those who 
The market full of the | have contested the destinies of Europe for the last 
| peasantry from all the country round, with a great | 400 years. They have been distinguished only for 
supply of meat, of wild and domestic animals, and of | their vices and villany. ‘These national, public adul- 
| fruits and berries of all kinds. The most abundant | terers, robbers and murderers, must ere leng be 
jitem of fruit is the nectarine ; and cheap, three and j brought to the same test to which the private indi- 
four to be had for a cent, in value. Every thing is | vidual is brought. My regard for what are called 
|cheap. No need of any one going hungry or cold | holy times, places and callings, is all gone. This 
There is no market-house—the buying and/ gloomy old building really seems to me, with ‘all 
selling all done in the open air, on benches and ta-| its decorations of pulpits, altars, organs and pictures, 
bles placed on the side-walks, and around and in a} like a den of thieves and robbers. I know holy men 
The appearance of thé people im-| and women, but I know no holy days, pulpits, or 
| presses me very favorably, as to their social and do-|houses. All days are the Lord’sdays—all places, the 
| mestic habits: People who appear so neat and tidy Lord’s places. In this church, Christiana, Queen of 
in the market, especially the sellers, must have com- Sweden, was received into the Catholic church in 
|fortable and happy homes. Their dress, especially | 1655—on which occasion there was a great gathering 
that of the women, is most singular. Instead of of priests and people, and great shoutings and re- 
handkerchiefs tied fantastically about their heads, in | joicings. 





LETTERS FROM HENRY ©. WRIGHT. 
Innsprocx, (Tyrol,) July 12, 1245. 9 o'clock, A. M. 
Market. 

A bright, sunny morn. 


| 
| 


| 
| here. 


large square. 


the fashion of the women of Salzburgh and Linz, er | 
a cap, as is the fashion of Scotland and Ireland, the | 
women here uniformly wear hats, 


Now in the Museum. 

In one division is the Picture Gallery—the pic- 
like the men, or/ tures principally the work of Tyrolese artists. In 
caps made of wool or cotton, dyed blue, and running | another room is a large collection of the natural pro- 
_up toa peak. The people from the country, with | ductions of Tyrol—minerals and fossils—some fine 
fruit and vegetables, are mostly women, and many | specimens of gold. A fine Herbarium, devoted to 
of them with one or two young children as helpers. | the various and beautiful flowers of the Tyrol. Here 
Here and there are Italians, with their wares, and sev- | I see collected specimens of all the mineral and veg- 
eral Jews have stands, where they are busy, display- etable productions of this interesting country. Anoth- 
ing their finery. Judging from their appearance in! er room is devoted to the works of art. The carved 
the market, I should think the Tyrolese a much more wood-work is most interesting. Here are most beau- 
lively, witty, laughing people, than those of Austria | tifal specimens of iron and steel ware, cutlery, too!s 
proper, and Prussia—more sprightly and active in| and implements of all kinds. The Tyrolese are a 
This is | most ingenious people; and if their country could, 
a market day on which an unusual gathering is seen | by means of railroads or canals, be connected with 
in the town. The main-street is filled with men, wo- | other countries with which they could carry on com- 
men and children, all seeming eager to sell or to buy. 


their movements and habits—more shrewd. 


|merce, they might soon come to compete with any 
There is much of a disposition, evidently, to make | other nation in all kinds of manufactares. Nothing 
good bargains—to buy cheap and sell dear—the busi-| can exceed the beauty of the specimens of silk, wood 
ness maxim of the whole world. I have just pur- and iron work in this room. 
chased a dozen nectarines, and had a very pleasant! now am is the Library. 


In the room in which I 
Not many books of value, 
There is no place like a mar-/ but several manuscripts of interest. Have just read 
ket to see the character of a people. I have now | the original letter of Lord Bathurst, the British 
spent two hours, looking at every thing and every Foreign Secretary in 1810, to Hafer and the Tyrol- 

pee accompanied by a draft of $150,000, (£30,000) 
|from the English Government, to aid them in carry- 


time in buying them. 


body, and leave the busy scene with regret. 
12 o'clock, noon. 
In the Hof Kirche, or Court Church—the only pab-|ing on the war against Napoleon—and more was 
lie building of any interest in the town. It is an old | promised, if wanted. But before it arrived, Napole- 
castle-looking building, of great antiquity. There is jon had Hafer in his power, and the war was ended. 
nothing in the outward form or strueture of the | The reading of this letter brought up a discussion on 
church worthy of notice. The most striking object the interference of England with the affairs of the 
in the Church is the tomb of Maximilian I. This 1} continent, and the national debt. 
am now examining. There is a marble sarcophagus, | ernment supplied the allied despots of Europe with 
some ten feet square, in length and breadth, and six | money to carry on the war, and now the people of 
feet high ; on the top of whieh is a kneeling figure of| England must starve and freeze and perish to pay it. 
not buried | Nearly one hundred and fifty millions of dollars must 
| they pay per annum, as interest, on the debt con- 


The English gov- 


the emperor. Maximilian’s body was 
here, but at Neustadt, in Austria. Innbruck was a 
favorite town of the emperor, and he greatly delighted | tracted mainly by their interference m continental 
in the Tyrol. The four sides of the monument, or! affairs. 

. | Jn one apartment are several relics of Hafer, some 


sarcophagus, are covered with twenty-four pectnren, 

in relief, or bas-reliefs. They are all cut in the mar-| of which he had on when he was shot by Napoleon. 
ble. Eight represent the principal public and domes- | His sword, hat and braces are here, and a medal 
| which he always wore around his neck ; and alsothe 
battles and sieges,—his marriages, 
views with sovereigns, &c. In each picture are | drew and examined his sword, so often gory with 
multitudes of figures. The emperor is in each pic- human blood, with melancholy interest. 1 have just 
ture. There is not probably in the world any such | had on his hat, and have read his letter. The people 
These pictures are | here look on Hafer as Americans do upon Washing- 


tic events in the life of Maximilian—his successful 


treaties, inter-| original copy of the last letter which he wrote. I 


beautifal specimens of bas relief. 
protected by screens—and there is an iron railing ton, only with a livelier and deeper interest. He died 
around the whole. I have examined all of them, and|a martyr to their freedom; but, like Washington, 
| might spend a whole day in examining them, in con- |he was a man of blood. The voice of a brother's 
nexion with the reign of Maximilian ; for these mar-| blood cries to God against them both. That they 
ble pictures tell the principal events of his reign. | butchered men for their country’s good cannot excuse 
Henry VIII. of England is on one of the pictures, them. Theirdeep and damning guilt is—they slaugh- 
leading the English men at arms in the battle of | tered MEN—they offered numay sacrifices on the al- 
Guinegatte ; and in another, Maximilian, at the siege tarof human institutions. They valued institutions 
,of Terouanne, as a private under the English king, | above men. 
|Henry VIL. This monument stands in the middle of| The keeper of the Museum is now unfolding and 
the church, and around it are twenty-eight tall bronze | displaying, in great wonder, a copy of one of the im- 
figures, representing the most distinguished male and | mense newspapers published in the United States— 
lfemale characters of the House of Austria, mostly | the BROTHER JONATHAN. It isa wonder, com- 
men, and all clad in the armor and dresses of the | pared with the contemptible little things called news- 
'16th century. AsI move around among them, view- papers, published on the continent. This gigantic 
‘ing these figures and their costume, I seem to be sheet is kept, carefully folded and locked up in a box 
living among the dead of past ages. Among these | of wood, and exhibited as one of the great curiosities of 
| figures are one of Clovis, king of France, one of The-| the museum. The paper was presented to the Museum 
lodoric, king of the Ostragoths; one of Arthur, of} by an Austrian, who boughtit in New-York on pur- 
| England ; one of Charles the Bold, Duke of Byrgun- | pose to bring over as a show. It will be long before 
|dy; and one of Rudolph, of Halsburg, the founder the Press in France, Spain, Austria, Prussia or Rus- 
lof the Austrian Dynasty. All of them are figures sia, will be free to publish such papers. Their stern, 
| of men of blood, clad in armor for the work of death.| hoary despotisms decide not only on the matter, but 
|These monsters of cruelty, oppression and blood, | the size of their newspapers ; and they are limited to 
| were styled, in their day, courteous, Christian knights ; | the smallest possible size. You will searce find an 
and the great object of this church is to preserve | opinion expressed in the continental papers touching 
But their grim,| political men or measures. Infinitely preferable is 
|old murderers and robbers were as near the kingdom | the unrestricted license of the press in America, with 
lof heaven as are the soldiers and slaveholders of | all its attendant abuses, to this state of governmental 
| modern times. ° | supervision. The last creature in the world to super- 
Now Lam in the Silver ‘Chapel—so called from an | ™tend the press is—Government. This soulless, ir 
altar, and image of the Virgin on it, both of solid responsibl ong ter is ayer fit to superintend the 
| silver, built by Ferdinand of Austria, as a mausoleum press, than it is to punish criminals. 
for himself and his wife Philipina Welser. Now by! 
|the grave of Hafer, whose body was brought here | Mippte Happam, (Ct.) Dec. 18, 1844. 
| from Mantua in 1823, where he was shot in 1810 by | Mr. Wm. L. Garrison: 
Sin—Will you please accept the string of motto 
Steien Betrs, I herewith send? I present them 
out of respect for the author and defender of that no- 
ble document, the Decuaration or SEentTimENTS 
adopted by the Peace Convention, held in Boston, 
September 18, 19, and 20, 1838. 
Yours, for the promulgation of Peace principles, 
JASON BARTON. 
P. 8S. A small assortment of these Bells, common 
finish, are for sale by Messrs. George H. Gray & Co. 
of yourecity. They may be had of Abraham Van 


these mormuments of their deeds. 








| Napoleon. There is a statue of him, by a Tyrolese 
|artist, representing him in his native costume, witha 
| rifle slung over his shoulders, and an unfurled banner 
in his hand. The history of Hafer, the leader of the 
| Tyrolese in the war against Napoleon and the Bava- 
| rians, is of deep interest. He was an innkeeper in a 
small village. He dealt in flax and in cattle. He 
had gained a reputation by his ready elogquence—by 
his strong attachment to his country—by his honesty 
jand piety. When placed at the head of the govern- 
jment, he neither changed his peasant dress nor his 
expenses. During the six wecks he was at the head | Ness, No. 114, Pearl-st. New-York. 
of the government, he cost the country only 500 flo-| Motto Bell, No. 1. 
|rins. When Napoleon took possession of the Tyrol,|  « «“ “ Q, 
| Hafer concealed himself in a little hut on the moun-|  « “ “ 3 
Here he was fed and guarded by a few 
friends. But a large price was set upon his head by| « “ “ 4. 
Napoleon, and a Tyrolese betrayed him to his mur- 
derer, who conducted him in chains to Mantua, and|  « “ “ 5. 
there shot him, Feb. 10,1810. Since his death, the 


Reform in all things. 

Truth for effect, but love to direct. 
All force in governing man is un- 
philosophical. 

He is the infidel who is the enemy 
of justice and humanity. 

That nation is the safest which is 
most kind to its enemies. 


tains. 





Inn has been kept by his widow and family, who| « “ “ 6. Which, this watt will be 
have many relics of him, which are held in great es- first in trotting its worst ‘widtelandiab 
teem by the peasantry. All the principal leaders. in kindly ? 

that war—long and most bloody—were fromthe} « « «7 Jn the highway of holiness, men 
peasants. Indeed, there are but few nobles in the walk by truth, in perfect love, and 
Tyrol—none capable of leading them in a wild, with perfect liberty. 

mountain warfare. The Tyrolese are capable of a 


deeds of desperate daring as individuals, but are 
totally unaccustomed to move and act in masses. 
So I should judge from their history. In. this 
church is 2 monument to all those who fell in 
defence of Fatherland. Thus the Charch, like West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s in London, imstructs 
the people in deeds of robbery and murder. One 
may get atolerably correct idea of the history of the 


FP The above letter, it will be seen by its date, 
was received some tithe ago ; but having got mislaid, 
was not duly acknowledged as it should have been. 
The prophet Zechariah predicted the arrival of a day 
when there should ‘be upon the bells of the horses, 
holiness unto the Lord.’ Our worthy friend Barton has 
thus consecrated his bells (and very superior bells 
they are) to the cause of righteousness. Buy them! 
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APRIL 11, 1845. 


For the Rochester Advertiser. 
i THE AMERICAN UNION. 
| Frrexp Humrnrey: 
Having noticed in the Advertiser of Saturday 
morning, an article on ‘ the slave question,’ I venture 
| to offer a tew remarks on the same subject, supposing 
‘ina paper is free enough to allow a short comment 
lon one of its editorials. In doing so, I shall not, to 
‘any greatextent, comment directly upon your article, 
for the most of it is so plain as to ‘speak for itself.’ 
| It is not to be wondered at that editors of party pa- 
pers should make some singular mistakes when they 
speak of this subject. 
First, then, I will give a brief answer to your ques- 
tion, * What would the severance of the Union do?’ 
by giving you the opmion of some of our Southern 


they-know as well, afleast, as those who do not 
own" human beings. The editor of the Maysville 
(Tenn.) Intelligencer, speaking of the condition and 
character of the slave population, says: ‘ But the 
| consciousness, with all their stupidity, thata ten-fold 
| force, superior in discipline, if not in barbarity, would 
| gather from the four corners of the United States, 
‘and slaughter them, keeps them in subjection.— 
| (CP But to the non-slaveholding States, particularly, we 
are indebted for a permanent safeguard against insur- 
|rection.£) Without their assistance, the white pop- 
‘ulation of the South would be too weak to quiet that 
|innate desire for liberty which is ever ready to act 
| itself out with every rational creature.’ Underwood 
of Kentucky said, when speaking, in his place in 
Congress, on the famous Haverhill dissolution peti- 
tion, ‘ The dissolution of the Union is the destruction 
of slavery. * * * If the Union were divided into 
| two parts, the slave would cross the line, and then 
|turn round and curse his master from the other shore. 
{Arnold of Tennessee, on the same subject, said— 
‘Suppose the dissolution could be peaceably effected, 
(if that did not involve a contradiction in terms,) 
what had the South to depend upon? All the crowned 
heads were against her. 





A million of slaves were 
ready to rise, and strike at the first tap of the drum. 
They were cut loose from their friends at the North, 
(friends that ought to be, and without them the South 
had no friends.) Whither were they to look for pro- 
tection. How were they to sustain an assault from 
England, or France, with that cancer in their vitals? 
The more the South reflected, the more clearly she 
must see, that she had a deep and vital interest in 
maintaining the Union.’ Volumes of such testimony 
might be presented. I have omitted much valuable 
testimony from the above speeches, out of regard to 
your columns, which are generally full, without long 
communications. But enough has been quoted to 
show how the Southern people feel on this sub- 
ject, and who hold the slaves that they pretend to 
own. Waiving the subject of the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness, or the expediency of dissolution, every 
one who has examined the subject aside from all po- 
litical bias’ or party prejudice, must see ‘that the 
American Uxion 18 THe Butwark or Siavery. 
1 know people will start at such language; but I be- 
lieve no proof has ever been brought to disprove the 
truth of it. As to the consequences of emancipation, 
or the condition of the colored race at the North, it is 
a separate question from that of emancipation. I will 
just say, however, that | know of no such thing as 
prejudice against the ‘color’ of the skin  Itis only 
that prejudice, which a state of slavery always begets 
in the subjects of it, black or white, which lasts long 
after the chattel feature of slavery is done away. If 
the Union is the strong hold of slavery, abolitionists 
are right in demanding an immediate dissolution, to 
accomplish thatend. The idea, so extensively circu- 
lated for political purposes, that to extend the domin- 
ion where slavery exists, will tend to abolish slavery, 
is to me and every abolitionist as absurd as the ‘ abo- 
lition spasm’ of the Whigs, whose motto is—‘ Our 
country, right or wrong’ —and they will ‘ fight for their 
country, even to extend slavery.’ No one supposes 
that the annexation of Texas would ‘ bind the chains 
more strongly’; but it binds them upon thousands 
and perhaps millions more. We have seen the effect 
of enlarging the territory of slavery in the new slave 
States that have been admitted. Instead of reducing 
the number, it has increased from a few hundred 
thousands to nearly three millions. The ‘laws of 
population and trade’ have produced this increase, 
instead of, decreasing the number of bondmen.’ This 
is the case even in ‘ weakened’ Virginia, in which 
State there are more slaves at the present time than 
at any time previous. This is a ‘ dubious weakening’ 
for the slave. The reason for the increase is obvious. 
Virginia is a slave breeding State, and as new States 
have been added, an increased demand was raised for 
slaves ; and the northern slave States increased their 
business of raising human beings for the southern 
rmarket. You admit that Texas is very congenial to 
‘servile labor’; of course, the demand for slaves will 
be increased. A new impulse will be given to slave- 
breeding in the more northern States; and a ‘lively 
business’ will be carried on in breeding and driving 
human beings like cattle, to be sold in the Southern 
shambles. 


Taking this view of the Texas question, it must be 
considered a great hindance to the cause of emanci- 
pation. And taking the view of the Union, the 
Northern portion of it, that it is the great supporter 
of the system of slavery in its present position, 
many-—more than you may be aware—honestly be- 
lieve a dissolution to be the most speedy way of abol- 
ishing the system. The South is too weak to hold 
such a‘ cancer in her vitals,’ if the North would not 
help her; but out of self-defence, she would be 
obliged to emancipate her slaves, and thus avoid 
bloodshed and ruin. 

E. W. CAPRON. 


Rocnuester, N. Y. March 21, 1845. 
Frizxp Garrison: 

This communication was refused a place in the 
Advertiser; and the following notice by the editor 
shows his candor, in first asking a question that in- 
volved the whole matter, and when answered, at- 
tempting to get off under pretence of avoiding discus- 
sion. He will soon be obliged to go intoit on hisown 
grounc, He will piease take notice, that the article 
does not advocate dissolution as ‘the only means of 
abolishing slavery,’ but the most speedy. You will 
readily notice that it is written with remarkable soft- 
ness of expression for me, in order that it might find 
place in our democratic paper; but they are alarmed 
evenat that. 





brethren themselyes; andall will probably allow that 8 


From the Herald of Freedom. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE ANTI-SLAVERY. 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

It is well at times to tke a view of the past- No 
revolution in the whole of man, will afford 
more ample, or more important material for the 
pen of the historian, than that now waging in this 
country between the friends and foes of genuine 
Liberty. Unlike the revolutions of past ages, its 
course is not marked with carnage and blood. 
Let this land congratulate itself that the principle 
actors in the great moral drama, that gives charac- 
ter and glory to the age, are not, like the teachers 
and supporters of the national religion, the wor- 
shippers of'a God of battles, but of'a Prince of peace. 
No ‘ confused noise of battle and garments rolled 
in blood, mark their course. o Bunker Hill 
strewed with corpses of the slain—no plains of Bel- 
jum steeped in the blood of tens of thousands— 
no shrieks of dying hosts,—no wail of widows nor 
woe of attend their and all 
nature and humanity in sackcloath, They come 
as the angels to the shepherds on Judea’s plains, 

roclaiming peace on earth, will to men. 
ng of fearful night has fell Oppression 
swayed his iron septre, and kept horrid festival on 
the blood and tears of untold generations. On that 
dread night they break, peaceful and serene, as 
dawn of morning. Theirs is the sword of the spirit, 
the word of truth, They break not the arm, but 
melt the beart of the oppressor. They shed not 
his blood, but would soften his spirit. rey point 
him to his victim, bruised and wounded at his feet, 
and say, ‘ Behold thy brother.’ They come not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. Their mis- 
sion is, to seek and save that which was lost. 

But it was of the progress the cause of Freedom 
is making among the fastnesses of the Granite State 
that I was to speak. It may be my vision is per- 
verted ; but a glance at things as they appear, has 
filled me with sadness for the condition of our en- 
terprise. Five years ago, and we were mighty in 
numerical strength. But the cholera of New Or- 
ganization made fearful havoc among our hosts. 

A remnant, however, was saved. With that rem- 
nant, we again fearlessly entered the lists. The 
year 1841 was one continued series of victorious 
conquests. At the annual meeting in 1840, the 
enemy, headed by the clergy, nade their final onset' 
But it was to them a fata] hour. From that period, 
we date our attack on the ‘ bulwarks of slavery,’ 
and it has since been, on our part, a war not of de- 
fence, but of aggression. While the then Editor of 
the Herald of Freedom was in Great Britain, the pa- 

*r assumed the ground, that our churches were no 
Saeer worthy of support. It declared the time had 
come ‘to cease calling gangs of man-stealers, Chris- 
tian churches” Tt asserted that ‘the name no more 
belongs to them than to hordes of pirates, or clans 
of fallen angels, and demanded immediate and en- 
tire separation from them, and also from the political 
parties. This was its faith, and its works corres- 
ponded. Stern as was the demand, it was fully 
met by multitudes of’ brave and chosen spirits. In- 
stead of languishing, the cause put on new strength, 
new existence. One agent after another entered 
the field, and found both work and wages. Instru- 
mentalities were increased, and so were the means 
of sustaining them. The two years ending June, 
1842, were years long to be remembered. Not- 
withstanding the fearful reduction in our numbers, 
and the daring height at which we had nailed our 
standard, we could raise between four and five hun- 
dred dollars to send a delegate to the World’s Con- 
vention,—three ‘hundred and fifty to purchase a 

rinting establishment for the Herald,—over fifteen 
her. more to discharge the old debts of the So- 
ciety,—a thousand to pay salary to the editor of the 
Herald, besides giving a living salary to from two 
to five agents then constantly in the field. At the 
end of that period, the Herald had a ee 
list fully adequate to its support, mostly in New 
Hampshire. Abolitionists, radical as were our doc- 
trines, multiplied as the drops of the morning. 
Politicians were confounded, the church stood 
aghast, and the clergy trembled, as did the mon- 
arch of Assyria, when, like him, they read their 
doom written by a power invisible on their palace 
walls. ‘No union with slaveholders,” was then 
practically, as now, the battle-cry. Not then had 
it been revealed that to wy the government 
was to pep slavery. But then, as now, we 
walked in the light we had. To be pure from all 
participation in the guilt of slaveholding, was then, 
as now, our solemn determination. Thus planted 
on the Rock of Ages, we bade the world defiance. 
Fearfully the mob howled on our track. Priests, po- 
litical and spiritual, cried havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war upon us. The anger of the church 
burned to the lowest hell. She branded her ex- 
communicated members as infidels, overthrew their 
reputation, and thus drove many from the homes 
of their childhood, to seek an uncertain subsistence 
in a world now made their common foe. Tne 
more faithful were confined in prisons for their tes- 
timony to the truth, and against the hoary oppres- 
sions of a cruel and bloody nation. 

Such was the history of our progress, during this 
period of uncompromising fidelity and untiring ac- 
tion. The history of that campaign is written on 
almost every hamlet and village in the common- 
wealth. Pro-slavery churches in ruins, pulpit usur- 
pations trampled down, the clergy despoiled of 
their unrighteous and tyrannical sceptres, a people 
spirited, and daring to look their oppressors in the 
face, northern oppression discovered in the light of 
anti-slavery truth, the rights of man newly defined, 
a deep and broad foundation for universal Reform 
well Jaid, and the temple already rising—these are 
but a portion of the ripened and ripening harvests 
of that seed-time so gloriously improved. I con- 
template that period with delight. Our faith was 
great, our courage great, our works great, and tri- 
umphantly glorious was our success. 

I look in vain for evidence of such advancement for 
the last two years. My vision, I have already said, 
may be dimmed, but there seems to me a famine 
of genuine anti-slavery truth, a suspension of the 
true anti-slavery action. The gold has become 
dim, the fine gold changed. The public mind is 
indeed agitated, but it is the action of former years, 
and apt the inaction of those more recent, that has 
done it. In 1840,’41 and °42, anti-slavery was in the 
full zenith of its power. Since then, we have had 
the name to live. Our annual meetings have been 
a disgrace to humanity, anda scandal to the anti- 
slavery cause. Our meagre contributions have 
done dishonor to ourselves and injustice to the slave. 
A few noble exceptions. Our Herald of Freedom, 
that once had almost 1200 subscribers in the State, 
for the last year has scarcely had half that number. 
Two agents only have spent much time in the field ; 
one of these has lived mainly on the avails of a 
book he has published, and the other has drawn 
no small share of his support from other States. 
Our former reputation anti-slavery character 
have been mournfully tarnished. We are no lon- 

r, as we have been, a terror to evil-doers. We 


waves unless it has know there 
are those who boast of Task, where are 
the fruits? Point me to monuments of new 
victory. Show me new breaches in the fortresses 
of the foe. Ill shout with you, when you recount 
to me your conquests won, 

Thus I view the aspeet of.our warfare. 
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We have become most faithful keepers of the vine- 
yards of others;—but we may forget our own. 
"ar be it from me to sit a ent. But my own 
course shall be, hereafter, ie coatehad: It is vain 
to tell me our cause has not declined. Three years 
of the last five, are green all over with laurels. 





which the eye fastens with delight. The faithful 
and the wise will consider this. ‘They will arise up, 
and gird themselves anew for the conflict. They 
will renew their zeal, they will increase their cour- 
age. Sterner and stronger will hereafter be their 
acts, 


We shall finally triumph. The slave shall have 
his liberty. Humanity shall be disenthralled. The 
reign of truth shall be, ere long; and it will be as 
are as the reign of error and despotism has 

n drear and bloody. Parker Piiispury. 





From the Cincinnati Philanthropist. 
MR. MAMAN’S WILL, 


The widow of Mr. Mahan, requests us to 
lish the following copy of the will of Mr. Mahan, 
drawn up when he was in jail in Kentucky. 


Washington Prison, Ky., Sept. 26, 1841. 

In the name of God, Amen! | 

I, John B, Mahan, Minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Savior, being now in the 38th 
year of my age, in prison for the Testimony of the 
Gospel, and having the fear of God before my 
eyes, and also a humble hope that I shall attain the 
first resurrection, do now, in view of the frailty of 
human life, and the dangers to which my peculiar 
condition exposes me, make and declare the follow- 
ing to be my last will and testament : 

Ist. Concerning myself— Lord, not my will, but 
thine be done.’ 2d. Concerning my beloved wife, 
Mary Mahan, and my three dear p Rha Mary 
Jane, Martha Ann, and Ann Eliza, and my four 
sons, dearly beloved, John Wesley, Isaac Sanders, 
Russel Bigelow, and Alexander Wickliffe, all these 
being the gift of God to me, I do give them up, and 
earnestly commend them to the providence and 
grace of Almighty God, and as instruments in the 
hands of God to them for good, I do in all confi- 
dence place them under the care of my good friends 
and the Chillicothe Presbytery, that my beloved 
wife, in her affliction and bereavement, may be 
comforted and sustained; that my dear daughters, 
being deprived of a father so early, may be instruct- 
ed and provided for; and that my sons, much be- 
loved, under the guidance, control and patronage 
of the said Chillicothe Presbytery, may be educat- 
ed for the ministry. 

Concerning sectarianism, I will it all to the 
moles and bats, supposing it all to be the work of 
the devil to divide the children of the kingdom ; for 
I regard the man as my brother in Christ (whatever 
his minor sentiments may be) who, worshipping in 
the fear of God, cherishes in his bosom a sacred re- 
gard for the rights of every member of the human 
amily, and acts in strict conformity therewith; 
such person, having faith in the Redeemer, I re- 
gard as father, mother or brother, 
4th, Concerning my friends, to whom I have an 
alliance stronger than death, the Lord reward 
them according as their kindness to me has been. 
5th. Concerning my enemies—which are many, 
and hate me with a cruel hatred, and s evil of 
| ime falsely for the sake of Christ and the Gospel— 
i‘ the forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’ 

6th. Now concerning the things for which I 

stand indicted here, 1 do affirm, before an omni- 
scient God, that | am entirely and unqualifiedly in- 
nocent. That for more than nineteen years I have 
not been in this county (Mason) either by myself 
or agent, on any business, at any time, either civil 
or criminal, lawful or unlawful; and further, that I 
have not sent any paper or document, written or 
printed, to any person or papers of this county, nor 
received any such paper or document from an 
such person or persons, or had any correspond- 
ence with any person or persons resident in this 
[county touching any such things as are charged 
lagainst me in such indictment For all of which 
things, I hold myself responsible to God at the great 
day of judgment. 

Signed and sealed, the year and day above writ- 
ten. JOHN B. MAHAN, [seat] 


us pub- 








> A puff for the pious Henry Clay! Read it. 
HENRY CLAY. 


rig day almost is bringing out some new fact 
in the history of Henry Clay, which shows how 
vilely he has been slandered and his charaeter mis- 
represented, and how much the country has lost by 
being cheated out of his services in the Presidential 
office. One fact of this kind was incidentally men- 
tioned by Dr. Baird on Monday evening, in the 
course of his lecture on the ss of civilization 
in Europe. He was speaking of the increased cir 

culation of the scriptures in various countries, and 
of the influence which was thereby exerted toame- 
liorate the condition of the human race in every re- 
spect—in a physical, civil and social, as well as in 
a moral and religious point of view. He also men- 
tioned several circumstances within his own knowl- 
edge to prove that the circulation of the scriptures 
among the people was regarded by leading states- 
men as a powerful means of advancing civilization, 
and among other incidents told this. He said that 
some years ago he was preparing to visit the South 
American Republics, as an Agent to cireulate the 
Bible among the people of those countries—a mis- 
sion, however, which circumstances, beyond his 
control, prevented bim from accomplishing. But it 
was known that he intended and was preparing to 
set out, and he was both surprised and gratified to 
receive from two distinguished American states- 
men,voluntary and unexpected testimonials of their 
interest in his project. One of these gentlemen 
was Henry Cray, and the other De Wirr Cuin- 
ton. They sent him letters to the governments 
and chief men of those countries, strongly recom- 
mending him and his mission to favorable consider- 
ation. 


— to 
livar and others, 


There spoke out the true heart of Henry 
who has been so foully slandered by hypecreal 
unosten 





‘an men are born free and equal—with cer- 


But the last two years have scarcely an oasis on’ 
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From the Boston Atlas. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
DUTIES OF THE NORTH. 


To the Editors of the Atlas: 

Gentlemen—The following letter is from the well 
known son of a well known sire, John Jay, the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—the friend and adviser of Washington, The 
immediate reason of Judge Jay's correspondence 
with me was a letter which 1 wrote to him, some 
weeks since, asking him whether he still held the 
same opinion in regard to the duties of the North, 
in case of the annexation of Texas, which he had 
expressed to me, in a letter written about three 
years since. Perhaps you are aware that Judge Jay 
has always opposed the doctrine of Disunion, until 
now, considering Texas as virtually annexed, he 
feels called upon to take the same stand proposed, 
likewise, by the venerated Dr, William Chan- 
ning, in his work entitled ‘The Duties of the Free 
States.’ For my own part, it seems to me that Tex- 
as is not yet annexed ; and, moreover, that she will 
not be, if the North will do her duty. Still, there is 
every thing to fear, when we consider the recreant 
Democracy of the Free States, and the recent in- 
efficient, tame action of our Whig Legislature. 

Respectfully your friend, 


H. L. BOWDITCH. 





LETTER FROM JUDGE JAY. 
New-York, 19th March, 1845. 
My Dear Sir: 

I rashly promised you a long letter, in reply to 
your inquiry, whether I retained the opinion expres- 
ed years ago, that the annexation of Texas ought 
to lead to a dissolution of the Union. The promised 
letter was commenced, but, after covering about 
twenty pages, I gave it up in despair, finding that I 
was writing a little book, instead of a letter. In the 
meantime, also, I was neglecting various engage- 
ments which were pressing upon me, and demand- 
ing immediate attention. Hence, I must beg you 
to accept a brief summary—a sort of table of con- 
tents, of the ‘little book’ I was about inflicting on 
you, 

I. The toleration of slavery by the Constitution 
did not call for dissolution. ‘The evil was partial, 
and confined within certain limits; and its ultimate 
extinction, while so confined, was inevitable. 

Il. Every violation of the Constitution does not 
justify dissolution, It may be unimportant in its 
consequences—may happen through inadvertency 
—may be doubtful in its character—may be sanc- 
tioned by a few, only, and may be capable of future 
correction, 

HL The annexation of Texas (supposing it to be 
consummated,) is a clear, deliberate, fraudulent, 
wicked, and irremediable violation of the Constitu- 
tion, é 

1. Mr. Calhoun and his party contended that it was 
unconstitutional for Congress to do indirectly what 
it had no right to do directly. Hence, although the 
tariff act was constitutional in its form, being avow- 
edly a revenue act, yet, because its real object was 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures, a 
power not given to Congress, it was a gross viola- 
tion of the Constitution, as, in their opinion, to 
justify forcible resistance, civil war, and dissolution 
of the Union. 

2. Mr. Calhoun, and all the South, have, with one 
voice, insisted that Congress had no power to legis- 
late respecting slavery ; and hence, the right of pe- 
lition, and the freedom of debate, were broken 
down, in obedience to the mandates of slaveholders. 
Yet, both Mr. Calhoun, and his predecessor in of- 
fice, Mr. Upshur, have officially declared, in the 
name of the Federal Government, that the real ob- 
ject of annexation was the protection of slavery. 
This declaration has been reiterated by the slave 


press, and by the, legislatures of various slave States, | 


and its truth is denied by no man of common ve- 
racity. ; 

3. Not only is the object of annexation unconsti- 
tutional, immoral, and detestable, but its form, un- 


like that of the Tariff Act, is a palpable violation of 


the express provisions of the Constitution, Under 
the old articles of confederation, provision was 
made for admission into the confederacy of States, 
to be formed out of the national territory. ‘This pro- 
vision was transferred to the Federal Constitution, 
by a simple grant of power to admit new States. 
No one ever had a doubt of the meaning of the 
grant, and the quibble, that it means old and foreign 
nations, England, France, Texas, or Mexico, is as 
contemptible as it is wicked. 

A contract between two independent nations is, 
by universal consent, called a Treaty. Hence, it 
was not till it was discovered that the Senate could 
not be prevailed on to ratify a Treaty of Annexa- 
tion, by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, 
that another mode of effecting the object was de- 
vised. This is the true and only reason of the vile 
trickery of a Joint Resolution—a profligate nullifi- 
cation of the treaty-making power of the Senate. 
But the expedient adopted by the Senate in deroga- 


tion of its own power, and acceded to by the other 


House, is, if possible, a still more profligate and 
impudent infraction of the Constitution. The 
President is authorized to send a mission to Texas, 
to negotiate, under his instructions, a T'reaty of An- 


neration ; and then this treaty is at his discretion to 


be submitted for ratification, either to the Senate 


alone, or to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. In other words, if he thinks a majority of 
two-thirds can be obtained in the Senate, he may 
adhere to the forms of the Constitution ; otherwise, 
he may trample them under foot. In the first case, 
the result of the negotiation is to be called a Trea- 
ty; in the other case, it is to receive the name of 
‘ Articles! And thus the President is empowered 
to set aside the constitutional prerogative of the 
Senate, by dubbing a national contract ‘ Articles,’ 
instead of a Treaty. In perfect consistency with 
this iniquity, $100,000 are placed at the President’s 
disposal, professedly to pay the expense of the 
mission to Texas! Who can doubt that this money 
is intended for bribes in Texas, should bribes be 


found necessary ? 


4. This treason against the Constitution has been 
long meditate¢ and most deliberately perpetrated, 


and with nearly the unanimous consent of the 
whole slave region. 


5. The wound given to the Constitution is utterly 


incurable. Slavery has burst the bounds within 
which it was sure to perish, and now glories with 
the prospect of cursing illimitable regions. A slave- 
holding majority is secured in the Senate, and 
slaveholders will, for all time to come, control the 
action of the Federal Government. Hence the re- 
peal of annexation is impossible. 

IV. A mutual compact cannot be binding on one 
party alone. The compromise of the Constitution, 
respecting slavery, of which we have heard so 
much, was nothing more than the absence of any 
grant of power to the Federal Government, either 
to abolish, or to nurse, cherish, and protect it, as a 
national institution. This compromise is now ter- 
minated by the late usurpation, and we are left at 
liberty, unrestrained by any constitutional provis- 
ions or acts of Congress, to war upon slavery by 


every possible means not forbidden by the law of 


God. The Constitution is converted into an in- 
strument of cruelty, oppression, and wickedness. 
It has ceased to be the Constitution, which I have, 
on various occasions, sworn to support. 

2. The Constitution, as now mutilated, and used 
by the slaveholders, would never have been adopted 
by the people of the United States. 

V. Consequences of Annexation. 

1. The indefinite extension of slavery.” 

2. The indefinite extension of the Southern boun- 
dary of the United States, and the indefinite seizure 
and plunder of the Spanish provinces.t 

3. The control of the Federal Government by the 
slaveholding interest. 

4, The sacrifice of the rights and interests of the 
North to Southern policy. 

5. The rapid extension of political and social 
corruption, consequent on the extension of the slave 
ower. 

' 6. The denial to citizens of the North of all con- 
stitutional protection against the cruelties and arro- 
gance of the slaveholders. Already are our 
citizens thrown into their prisons, and often reduced 
to slavery ; and our white citizens threatened with 
death if they presume to express on Southern soil, 
opinions favorable to human liberty; and our offi- 
cial agents, sent to the Seuth to procure a hearing 
before the judicial tribunal of our country, of our 
complaints and grievances, are ignominiously driven 
away, and laws passed for treating them as felons 
if they presume to return, although armed with 
commissions from sister and independent States. 

* Mr. Walker, the great agitator in behalf of Texas, 
now rewarded by a seat in the Cabinet, contemplates, 
as the consequence of annexation, the of 
slavery through ‘ Tezas into Mexico, and Pentral and 

uth America !!' 

{ Mr. Wise boasted in Congress that annexation 
would extend slavery to the Pacific, and lead to the 















VL. Dissolution must take 
the better. 








____ VOLUME XV.—No yeh! 
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1. We are not bound to maintain the 
the sake of the slaves. The morals and 
of our children and posterity 

weight with us, than the vain 
to 


prese’ 
that it will free the South, 

3. A separation will more easily be 
than when the relative strength of the’ 
have been greatly augmented Hereafter we 
be as serfs rebelling against their Jords. Now, if 
the North pleases, we may dissolve the Union with- 
out spilling a drop of blood. Who will hazard the 
assertion that this may be done forty years hence ? 

4. How a dissolution is to be effected—how a 
new confederacy is to be formed—what States 
shall compose it,—are questions which time alone 
ean solve, Let us avoid, as wholly unnecessary 
and inexcusable, any resort to physical force. 

5. The South has immola Constitution on 
the altar of slavery, and was ready, if necessary, to 
offer up the Union itself to the same bloody fiend. 
Remember Mr. Rhett’s ‘ Texas with or without the 
Union” Remember the resolution passed at the 
mass meeting at Beaufort, South Casolina, in 1844. 
‘If we are not permitted to bring Texas into our 
Union peacefully and legitimately, as now we may, 
then we solemnly announce to the world that we 
will dissolve the Union sooner than abandon Texas.’ 
This certainly has been a very general feeling among 
the Prombeer Ia and we are thus warned that the 
Union can only be maintained as an auxiliary to 
human bondage. 

VII. Present duties of the North. 

1. To regard the constitutional privileges relative 
to fugitive slaves as utterly revoked and abolished. 

2. To punish every individual, whatever may be 
his office or condition, who may have any agency 
whatever in the apprehension or surrender of a 
fugitive. 

3. To punish every person who within our terri- 
tory may exercise, by deed, mortgage, or otherwise, 
any authority over slave property, 

4. Whenever any of our colored citizens are im- 
prisoned at the South, on account of their complex- 


ion, to seize an adequate number of the citizens of 


the State committing the outrage, who may be 
found on our soil, and to hold them as hostages for 
the liberation and full compensation of said colored 
citizens. 

5. To petition Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures to take measures for an amicable dissolution 
of the Union. 

Thus, sir, I have given you a brief outline of my 
views on this momentous subject. I could have 
fortified my assertions by a numerous array of facts 
and quotations, but Ihave nottime. On conversing 
with others, I have been surprised to find how 
many agree with me in opinion. From all I see 
and hear, fam convinced the late Congress has 
given the Union its death-blow. It may languish 
for a while, but its fate is sealed. I can make great 
allowances for the slaveholders. They have acted 
under the pressure of supposed pecuniary interest 
—in accordance, so fur as relates to. the mainten- 


ance of slavery, with the babits and principles of 


their ancestors, and for the most part with the 
teachings of their spiritual guides, But what can 
be said to extenuate the turpitude of our Northern 
democrats? 'To the judgment of history, of their 
own consciences, and of their God, I Jeave them. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM JAY. 
H. I. Bowprren, M. D. 





THE UNITED STATES MORE GUILTY AS TO THE 
SLAVE TRADE THAN BRAZILS. 


The system of maritime police, by which we 
sought to prevent the slave trade, has been referred 
to by the right honorable gentleman (Mr, Glad- 
stone ;) and how stands the case as re s the con- 
duct of the United States, and of Brazil, with refer- 
ence to that measure? Brazil agreed to grant you 
the right of search, and, if it be found impossible to 
exercise that power, the impediment has been op- 


the present government is as to that power, we 


great doubt whether any other effectual mode can 


contested that right of visit, whic 


tions, and in every of the continent of Euro 


matic agents, to excite an opposition to it. 


dation more than the stars and stripes ” 


friend’s proposition is 
will be useless. We 


nothing, when France and America refuse to accede 
right of search is abandoned, in consequence of the 


Congo and Brazil, the United States are more respon- 
The right honorable a opposite (Mr. 
Gladstone) has alluded to Mr, Calhoun’s letter ; and 


of the United States has not, with reference to this 
subject, placed itself upon a bad eminence, to which 
Brazil never aspired, and to which if it had aspired, 


government has openly declared itself the 


as if it considered that this conduct gives it a title 
to glory—that it renders itself illustrious as the evil 

nius of the unfortunate African race. I well un- 

rstand how statesmen in the United States should 
say, with reference to slavery, ‘It is a horrible evil, 
but we were born to it; we must endure it; what 
can we do” But that is not the feeling of the 
American government. They are actuated by a 
propagandist spirit; they seek to spread and extend 


slavery by any 
other nation to diffuse cwilization. Nay, more than 
that, they seem to think the cause so holy, that it 
sanctifies all means they can employ to promote it ; 


enjoy free institutions. They put themselves at the 
head of ee ete a ee a 
t herself at the head of 








plunder of the temples of Mexico. 


propose badge 
I a 

to that Society, which of all societies 
to answer for in respect to the slave and in 
the same breath he says he cannot 
the sugar of Brazil. (Hear, hear.) 
capable of doing justice to his case than the right 
honorable baronet; and it would be in the hi 
degree presumptuous in me to anticipate the defence 
that he means to set up, Bu 

will permit me, as one who feels most deeply on 
this subject, to explain how I shall justify the vote 
which I shall give to his proposition; and that ex- 
planation will, at the same time, explain the vote 
which I shall give now. (Hear hear.) 1 most fully 
admit the paramount authority of moral obligatio 
But what are our moral obl 
We are bound not to wrong 
to regard them with benevolence ; but it is never- 
theless true that Providence has assigned, both to 
individuals, and to societies, certain sphe 
which it is desirable that their benevolence should 
be peculiarly active ; and if 
their provineé, they aim at setting right what is be- 
yond, in all probability their too active benevolence 
will fail in its intention, and more harm than ben- 
(Hear.) Wecan seeall this. None 
of us would be justified in injuring any stranger 
to benefit ourselves; it is clear that any stranger is 
justified in claimin 
which we are clearly bound, by the 
manity, to render him; but it is not true that a man 
is bound to exert himself to serve strangers, as he 
exerts himself to serve his family. It is not true 
that a man would be justified in subjecting his wife 
and children to disagreeable privation, in order to 
save, even from ruin, some foreigner whom he nev- 
If we were to conduct life on that princi- 
ple, we should entail misery on our families. The 
same of nations; no legislator, no statesman, 
to benefit his own country, by injuring others. No 
statesman ought to omit any reasonable opportuni- 
ty that comes in his way of rendering good services 
to another ; but, after all, our country is our country. 
(Cheers.) Observe: I am not so narrow-minded as 
to prefer the happiness of a particular society to 
the happiness of mankind; but I say that, by pro- 
moting the happiness of the society which 1 know 
best, and with which I am most connected, I shall 
best promote the happiness of mankind. 
If we attempt more, in what wilderness shall we 
Look at the factory system 
that there are evils 


tions to other men ? 
m. We are bound 


ting that within 


not find ourselves! 
pursued in England. We agree 
in that system, which might be amended by legisla- 
tion ; we shall at any rate all agree, that every mem- 
ber of this House ought to give his mind to the sub- 
In the same manner, we shall 
there are great evils in the system of serfi 
sued in Russia; but could any good be done to the 
cause of humanity, if the Emperor of the Russias 
and the British Parliament were to exchange their 
sympathies in these matters, and the Emperor were 
to take our factory children under his special care, 
whilst we undertake the cause of the poor pe 
on the banks of the Volga? (Cheers. 
I say, would be done to the cause of humanity, if, 
pursuing this course—if, thus extending and ex- 
changing our active benevolence—we should say to 
the Emperor, ‘We'll take none of your tallow or 
your hemp, until you emancipate your serfs? and 

e were to say to us, ‘Pll take none of your manu- 
factures, till you emancipate your factory children ” 
(Cheers.) By this I mean no sophistry, or casuisti- 
cal quibbling; but I think, on these principles of 
common sense, that I can vindicate (as I 
shall ever be able to do) the whole course of con- 
duct which I have pursued with res 


posed by the United States. What the opinion of} and the slave trade. 


ph she ste (Loud cheers 4% the Oppo- 
sition benches.—Macaulay’s Speech in Parliament on 
know from the letter of Lord Aberdeen, which was | the Sugar Debate. 
published the other day. I believe I state correctly 
the spirit of that letter, when I say the opinion of 
the noble earl, as there expressed, is that the right 
of search is the only efficacious means of suppres- 


sing the slave trade, and that he entertains very 





THE AMISTAD OASE. 


Avpress sy Mr. Apams. 
encer of Thursday contains an address from Hon. 
ohn Q. Adams to his constituents. Our readers 
will recollect that a year since, a bill was reported 
to the House of Representatives ‘to indemnify the 
owners of the Spanish schooner Amistad.’ 
the exception of a single speech from Mr. Giddings, 
no debate ever took place on that bill at the first or 
second sessions of the late Con 
was prepared to oppose it. 
was never called up, but he has very naturally con- 
sidered the subject of sufficient importance to pub- 
lish his views of it. 

The bill appropriated seven 
for indemnifying the owners o 
unlawful seizure, detention and salvage allowed of 
that vessel and her cargo, and liberation of slaves on 
board of her in the year 1840 ‘Thus it stigmatizes 
an act of the U. S. courts and 


The National Intelli- 


be adopted for the prevention of that traffic, To this 
system of maritime police, which, as I think with 
great humanity and wisdom, the government of 
this country proposed to institute, Brazil submitted. 
The United States refused to submit to it, and by 
such refusal deprived the system, to a great extent, 
of its importance and e ern & nay, they even 

, I will venture to 
say, Was perfectly consistent with the law of na- 
they have been endeavoring, through their 5 thousand dollars 

ou 

cannot have forgotten General Cass’s letter. You 
cannot doubt that, if the United States had submit- 
ted to the right of search, the outery in France 
against the exercise of that power would never have 
been excited. But when one maritime nation makes 
it a point of honor to refuse assent to such a power, 
you cannot wonder that any country, in which there 
exists a feeling of national pride, should be unwil- 
ling to submit to its exercise. They will naturally 
say, ‘ Why should the tricolor submit to this degra- 


government as un- 


Mr. Adanus treats at length of the argument which 
sustains this insinuation. To a single point of his 
address, on which he dwells at length, we call par- 


ticular attention, as we are unable to-day to publish 


He quotes the report of the Committee. Five of 
its nine members were from slaveholding States.— 
that the vessel was seized on 
ng Island on the 26th of August, 
n hundred and forty. They then quote the 
owledgement of the negroes’ council that they 

Africa on April 15th, eight- 

i i ‘Of course,’ they 
continue, ‘they had been fourteen months in Cuba, 
yet the decree of the District Judge charges Ruiz 
and Montez with their purchase only fifteen days 
after their arrival in Havana.’ 

The Committee on the same ground condemn 
the decision of the court, that the negroes had never 
been slaves. Of course, if they had been fourteen 
months in Cuba, they had lost the privileges which 

from Africa hold under our 
condemnation of the decision of 
the court, resting entirely on the len 
which had transpired since the blacks 
the Committee rested the appropriation of indem- 


It is very well for the right honorable gentleman , 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) to say that, if my noble | They begin by sayi 
pted, the right of search 
all know that this right of 
search is already, in effect, abandoned. A negotia- 
tion has been entered into on that subject with 
France. Every body knows how that will end.— 
France will be released from the supervision of this 
maritime police. Spain will then ask for a similar 
release, and, if it is acceded to, all other nations will 
make a like request. The right of search is worth 


were kidnapped from 
teen hundred and 


to it; and I will venture to say, therefore, that the 


course of conduct pursued by the United States of 
America. For the existence of the slave trade between 


I will put it to the House, whether the government ant dai: thilt; the bitin eae on’ ets ‘eben 


on the 26th of August, 1839, just twelve months 
4 i by the C 
it never could have attained? The United States’ 


patron, 

the of slavery; it has 

admitted that it sets ay gl principles of rong : 
caren egos we Se rio Sesto |S oat Comenecs eee oo toe 
the decision of our courts falls to 
Our readers will i i 


not spare the authors 


that Mr. Adams does 
a misstatement of history, 
Ahead —e rs Gane tees care- 
prompted it, it is 
rned.— Boston Dail: 





SLAVEHOLDING 


The Christian Index says that Mr. and Mrs. Dav- 
slaveholders ; and if| 


t mass of the church members, in which 
in their coer amg vaaee & These 

at the East. How 
with that of the Board 











sons: 

First—Because the late editor and printer of 
per, after having repeatly refused 
the Board of M a ete tee _ os of 

of Managers, wi ial sanction 
the Society, did assume the colublichment out of 
jety, and deny its ownership. 

Second—-Because when the ownership was by 
full and fair investigation confirmed in the Society, 
and the Society with one accord overlooked and 
— by the attempt to wrest the establishment 

its rightful owners and take it to themselves, 
and sought by every fair and honorable means to 
induce them to return to their former connexion 
with the establishment, they refused any amicable 
connexion or intercourse with the Society, and 
have established an antagonist paper, and, so far as 
circumstances would permit, sought the overthrow 
of the Society and its paper. 

Third—Because, under these circumstances, the 
Society cannot, in my opinion, do what the Ports- 
request us to call them together to 
do, without the greatest dishonor and degradation. 
When the circumstances admitted of an 
transfer, the proffer was made, but rejected; they 
disdaining to receive the establishment from ‘ cor- 
poration,’ at the hands of ‘ Board, and meanly es- 
tablishing a paper with the same name, to supplant 
the ol 


offers of the He 


erald 


the hands of the 


mouth friends 


one. 


Fourth—Because the editor, with his new paper, 
Freedom, has taken an attitude of 
open hostility to the Society; and his patrons, en- 
dorsing his position, are unfitted, in my mind, to 
het with the Society for the promotion of its wel- 
fare, and can only be expected to aid in its over- 
throw. They hold now the same position that 
New Organization did after its secession, in regard 
to the old Society. 

Would Old Organization then, have put to their 
adversaries the question, whether she should resign 
her existence or her paper to the enemy ? I think 
this is a question to be reserved to the organized 
Society, when it shall meet again, (as I trust it will 
at least once more,) and not to be put to the ene- 
mies of organization. 

I am therefore opposed to a call like the one 
requested by the Portsmouth friends. 

At the annual meeting, if I live to see it, I hope 
to be prepared to consider and act upon the 
tion of the continuance or discontinuance o 
existence of the Society and of its paper: but I 
dissent wholly, for the above and other reasons that 
might be offered, from the proposition of the Ports- 


‘The Herald of 


mouth friends. 


If the Society’s paper has sufficient patronage to 
meeting, I think it should 
be kept afloat until that time; if not, stop when it 
can go no longer. 

Our Portsmouth friends ap 
majority of the subscribers of the Herald wou 
gratified to see N. P. Rogers oceupy the editorial 
chair, I believed, and endeavored to impress him 
with the belief, that all its paying subscribers ar- 
dently desired it. But it was as friend, not as foe 
of the N. H. Anti-Slavery Society. 
ity, and not the former, that the 
are to be understood. 
be true, as they suppose, even in that capacity, 
that a large majority of the subscribers of the Her- 
ald would desire him in the editorial chair. 
they have only to range themselves under his ban- 
ner, end suffer the poor old Society to enjoy her 
corporate functions, and breathe quietly under the 
pelting storms of the new battery, until she is fully 


sustain it to the annual 


the latter ca 


Portsmouth frien 


dead, dead. 


Iam prepared for any thing but a voluntary ap- 
probation and support of the wrong. 
BENJ. COMINGS. 


‘From the N. O. Picayune, March 29. 
FROM TEXAS. 


17 We most ily contin th 


e views set forth in} 















yet, we have on! 
a tdeaeiedian wears. 


jority of both branches of the Legislat 












call, 
vention all such as choose not to attend. 


as a member of the Board of 


We learn from the Houston Star that, when the 
of the Annexation resolutions 
reached that city, it was hailed with a burst of en- 
the citizens, that has never been ex- 
news of the victorious battle of San 
Jacinto scarcely excited such general and enthusi- 
astic rejoicing. The sound of the drum and other 
instruments, the roar of cannon, the loud 
shouts of the multitude, resounding long after mid- 
night, indicated the ardent longing of the people to 
return once more under the glorious AZgis of the 
American Union. 

Amid the sounds of joy there are heard the mut- 
terings of discontent—not so loud, but sufficiently 
distinct to lead us to infer that there will be con- 
siderable opposition to the measure. We do not, 
hend the defeat of annexation from 


@ Affairs to the United States. 

The news of the abolition of duties upon cotton 
imported in England, will take away the main 
of the anti-Annexationists, as it was the hope of ob- 
taining an advantage over the United States in this 
particular, that furnished the staple argument of 


ee 
From the New Bedford Register. 
REFUSAL TO SWEAR OR AFFIRM --- SENTENCE 
FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 
Potice Cournr—Tuesday Morning, April 1. 
was brought before Justice 
with breaking a pane of glass in 
a window of the Mechanics Bank, with ‘an attempt 
to make forcible en 
Joseph Congdon, 
Judge—Mr. Congdon, did I understand you to 
say that Mr, Coffin (the Teller of the Mechanics 
Bank) left the bank last; that you did not shut it 


Mr. Congdon—Yes, William always leaves last, 


., cashier, called. 


Judge—I will not unnecessarily 
testify in the case. W 
Mr. Congdon—At the Bank. We cannot both 


Judge—Will you send him up? 

Mr. Congdon—I will. 

Judge—Mr. Coffin, your testimony is required on 
complaint of Wm. QO. Russell against Edward 
Briggs. ‘Please to stand up, and hold up your hand. 
(The Judge then administered the oath.) You will 
now please to state to the Court what you know in 
this case, under oath. 

Mr. Coftin—I cannot swear. 

Judge—But you have sworn. 

Mr. Coffin—I did not know that holding up my 
hand was swearing ; if it is so, 1 take it back. 

Judge—Then I understand you to say that you 


Mr. Coffin—I cannot swear. abst 
sien what scruples are your objections 


Mr. Coffin—The New Testament says, ‘Swear 
not at all.’ I cannot disobey the Christian law. 

Judge—I am very sory that you cannot swear—I 
am disposed to respect your scruples. 
doubt your sincerity, but it is my duty to administer 
the law, and the law requires you to testi 
can tell me of any other person who can give me the 
information, I will let you off. 

Mr. Coffin—I know of no other person, and I 





THE PORTSMOUTH PROPOSITION. 


The undersigned, members of the Board of 
Managers of the N. H. Anti-Slavery Society, after 
pee position of the friends in Ports- 

upon to make the following 
statement, and leave the matter free and untram- 
melled in any way for the action of the abolition- 
ists of the State. 

The ition of the Portsmouth friends is, for 
the N. fas iety to ‘ transfer the subscription 
list of the Herald of 
also surrender to him for his use the anti-slavery 
press and type, &c., now in the hands of the So- 
ciety, on condition that he will resume his editori- 
al labors, and publish the Herald of Freedom on 
his own responsibility.’ 

The following resolution, laid on the table at the 
up, and passed at 


idering the 
mouth, feel called 


June meeting, 1844 
the annual meeting in June last 


* Resolved, That the Board of Managers are hereby 
authorized to transfer whatever proprietorship this 
Society may have in the printing establishment and 
subscription list of the Herald of Freedom, to any 
responsible person or persons who will assume its 
continued publication.’ 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, held 
— 6th, 1845, the following resolution was pass- 


Resolved, That all the ‘right, title, and interest 

have in the subscription list of 
reedom, and the materials with 
which it is printed, be transferred to N. P. Rogers 
and John R. French, for their use and benefit, so long 
as they may continue its weekly publication.’ 


This offer was made and rejected. Afterwards, 
at the meeting held on the 20th June, it was re- 
solved to make another effort to ge 
and French to take the paper, at which time the lat- 
ter ecient resolution was amended so as to read, 
‘so long as they may continue its publication as an 
independent anti-slavery paper,—the Society re- 
serving the right to make it the medium of their 
communications to the public. 
tion, when renewed, met the same 


which this Societ 
the Herald of 


This i 
dion 40. ten 


first, 


to prevent difficulty a 
thing further, on rapaatripeness' sober ntocs ag 
If the abolitionists of the 


cannot testify under oath. Iam willing to tell all 


Judge—If you can point out any mode in the 
statutes, whereby I can receive your testimony, I 
shall be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Coffin—I know of no way. 

Judge—I am very sorry—I want you to consider 
maturely of this. 

Mr. se have. 

am very sorry. 
jose your place in the 
bank required you to take an oath, as a 
laced under your care 
: - cannot take an oath. ime 

udge—I am very sorry the laws are so made, 
The only remedy, then, is to apply to the legisla- 
ture—that is a matter for them, not for me. 
are those whose word I would take as soon as their 
oath, but the oath is required for the protection of 
individuals. You took the oath ignorantly. Are 
you willing to a 

Mr. Coffin--N 

Judge—Well, Mr. Coffin, as I have before re- 
marked, itis unpleasant for me to enforce the law. 
If you can refer me to any other individual that can 
testify, I will excuse you as I did Mr. Congdon. I 
have no doubt that you are conscientious. 
as far as I can; but it will not do for me to let 
isoner go, in consequence of your refusal to testi- 
I must continue the case in obedience to the 
law which requires 

Mr. Coffin—I decline. 

Judge—I then understand you to refuse. I want 
you to consider maturely. Christ said, ‘Render 
unto Cesar, the things that are Ceesar’s,’ 

Mr. Coffin—Yes; he also said, ‘Swear not at 


I have feared you 
Bank. Supposing the 


Judge—He had no reference to swearing before 
a court of justice. The statute book requires this 


Mr. Coffin—You then put the statute book above 
Christianity and the Bible. 
If ong! yom Say law are not cage 
to Christianity, it ma: proper to bring the sn 
ject before the legi 4 re. 
on’t go to the statute book to 
learn my Christianity. 

Judge—Well, sir, I have informed you of my 
~— Have you anything further to say ? 


sac pens 9 

Judge—Well, sir, I have informed you that it is 
for contempt. I accord- 
, and order you to be com- 
the case continued till 





brace of pistols, and a bowie 
of his pocket, showing a handle 
as his informant told him, 
enough to kill the d——, and thus full 
makes his excursions, ing run- 
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State of Rhode Island, on Wednenhn ‘eat 
in the election of Charles Jackson for 4" 
Byron Diman for Lieutenant Governo, Ha - 
Cranston Representative in Congress the ee’ 
ern District, and Lemuel H. Arnold as R.."" fe. | i 
tive in Congress from the Western pj..°"%. 
these officers elect are Whigs. Goren 


é 


7 


Ay 9 
who was nominated by the Law and Order, Penny | a 
re-election, was defeated, by a smal] majority 2 Oa 
him. Mr. Jackson is a Whig, and has 4) ny Ring 1 
with the Law and Order party, except that 12° 6 oe 
with them as to the Sapuiiens; of further .. df. a 
Thomas W. Dorr in prison, or requiring Petainins | 
tion of his release, the taking of the ake . 
the Constitution. Mr. Arnold, who was “ Pe | 
Congress over Mr. Potter, the member of ecleg |, a 
Con from the Western District, js also the ig 
and in favor of the liberation of Dorr. A — hg 
o & 
and Law and Ordermen. Lieut. Secu Whig fous 
who is re-elected, was nominated by the Ding, 3 
Order party, on the ticket with Gov. Fenn, ™ 
Fenner, oa pl he has been vigilant ang of, boy 
the cause of Law and Order, was origina}} ai 
Foco, and has been accused of using his dg Lae 
official influence in favor of the annexation % "Sa 
to the United States. We have not seen th Tey 
of the Providence papers which have sup a i 
for re-election has denied this charge. Ie _ 
and grievous one, if true—and it has prohabt, a 
him his election.— Boston Atlas. the 
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> We are happy to find the following inte 
in the Nantucket Inquirer, respecting the 
our highly esteemed friend Nathanie] Barne 


Natwaniet Baaney.—We are pleas 

that a letter has been received in vt od . len 3 
hearted philanthropist, dated Feb. 11th, ja.’ 
first letter written by him since his absence) hg ft a 
he states his health has decidedly improyeq 1, ae 
his intention to leave for Gibraltar soon, they, 
Naples, Italy, France, England, tarrying a whi ‘7 
London, and home. The time of his arrival h ‘i i 
of course, depe nds altogether upon the state ft ts 
health, and his ability to undergo the fatigue of tw 
elling. Certain are we that many hearts in this, 
and elsewhere will rejoice at the IMprovement | = 
health of friend Barney. We hope Our esteemed >. 
kind-hearted fellow-citizen will be wafted oy hisin 
ney by propitious winds, and in due time be poi, 
to his anxious relatives and friends 
body, and invigorated in mind. 
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Narrow Escare.—Philadelphia, March 9x) 
hasten to inform you of the narrow escape we »,, 
while passing over the New-Jersey Railroad er, 
on our way to this city. The cars were going hy. Ee 
uncommonly fast rate, between sundown and du : 
when we arrived at the New-Brunswick brid © om a 
the river Raritan, when the draw was entinhy fits 
off. The engineer did not diseover that fac ,.. 
within two or three car lengths off. The three = 
together with the engineer, put their whole force yy. 
the breakers, and by leaping from the engine 
tender, and throwing sticks of wood before the whey 
of the same, happily stopped the train in time, or g» 
one hundred ne § fifly lives must have been cattibed 
¥ the carelessness and negligence of that Compa, ae 

here is a bridge built some 40 feet above high ,, 7 
water, with no si whatever, when the dray isd 
save a man standing with a little flag in hand, hj. 
in this instance he ci forgotten to raise in tine. 
Corres. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Inpia. The intelligence is more intereggng thay, 
has been for some months back. The insurrection ; 
Kolapore and Sawunt Warree continues unsubsids 
although 10,000 men are in the field for the puryy 
of suppressing it. There British officers have, in 4 
course of the month been slain by the enemy. ‘}, 
roads are every where blocked up, and robbery w: 
plunder universal. In Lower Scinde the troops r 
tinue healthy, and the people quiet. Her Majes, 
78th Highlanders, now at Hyderad, are sufferinyy 
severely as ever from indisposition. They haw,; 4 
the course of four months, lost 402 men, 35 wom | 
and 120 children, or 557 in all, belonging to then, 
ment. ( 

Sir Charles Napier has proceeded into the Blo 
tee mountains, with a force of nearly 500 men, 
the purpose of chastising the marauders, who cont 
ally infest our frontier during the hot season. Ty 
expedition was a dangerous one.— London paper 
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Most distressing Accident.—On the 17th inst., am 
by the name of Maxon, of Ceres, Pa., some 12 nk 
above Olean, was killed and had his legs burnei( 
up to the knees, while at work alone in a sugarbai | 
a short distance from his dwelling house. He & 7 
been boiling sap at the foot of a rise of ground, vx 7 
his fire getting low, he cut off a large oak log ade 
distance above the fire, and fearing that it might) | 
against his kettles, thrust a handspike under om: 
of the log to direct its course away from the fire. ) 
end of the log rolled on the handspike with suchin — 
as to crush Maxon under it, and crowding his 
into the fire, they were burned off to the knees 


Extraordinary passage over the Atlantic——\y 
packet ship Yorkshire, Capt. Bailey, arrived onTe 
day, from Liverpool, in the astonishing short mi 
twenty days! She sailed from Liverpool onthké 7 
inst., in company with the steamship Cambra,w — 
came within an ace of beating that famous stu 
The is the more remarkable when we wh 
into consideration that we have had strong weste 
winds for the last ten days. The fact is, the Yo 
shire is a very fast sailer, and in the hands of (¥ 
Bailey she is like Fashion under Laird. —N. Y.py 


Murderous Punishment.—The mode of punishiy, 
quite recently introduced into the Conn. State Pra 
viz., hanging by the heels head down, and dasiy 
cold water upon the prisoner while in this positii- | 
endangers the life of the person so punished. !" — 
men can live many minutes under such treatm 
Strangulation naturally follows, in a very short tm ~~ 
and the dashing of cold water increases the prolé- 
ty of immediate death.—Hartford Times. a 


Raitrroap Accipent.—Soon after the eves 
train of ears for Boston left the depot on Thurs 
last week,a man was discovered walking 1% 7% 
track. The whistle was immediately sounded, b'¥ —~ : 
he appeared not to notice it, the engine was reve™ 
with all possible expedition, too late, howevt!," 
save him; he was crushed by the wheels and in 
ly killed. It proved to be Mr. Clark Wiicos," 
was formerly in the employ of the company, ~ 
was severely injured ata bridge in Pittsfield last y** 9% 
since which he has been deaf, which deafnes # 
thus proved the cause of his death. He le! 
wife and four children. 2 
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Morse’s Macyetic Terecrarn.—Measuts® 
immediately to be taken for the completion ae =e 
line of Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph between ¥® 
ington and New York. A Telegraphic line @' 
laid down between Baltimore and New York, i 
eight wires for the whole distance, for about $1" 

Amos Kendall and Francis O. J. Smith are the f" 

for the work,—Mr. Kendall for three-fourths "* — 

right which was patented by Mr. Morse, the 0 = | 
and Mr. Smith for the remaining interest." 
gentlemen are now in Washington, and will & . 
town in the course of a few days, to make uF 
ments for a beginning of their work —Ezpr“* 


A Chance for a Sight —The New-Orleans Pics? 
of Sunday, March Sd, contains the following 
tant announcement : saaeh 

*The manager of the Italian company )* ag 
lattice work in front of several of the bores? | | 
second tier of the American theatre, and —_ | 
hereafter to be sold to such of the respectable my 
portion of the community, as may wish to si? 
opera representations.’ 

Capital Punishment.—The Judiciary Con 3 
the New-Jersey Legislature have submitted 
on various petitions for the abolition of et jo 
ishment, in which they declare their belief" 
is not at present such a preponderance 0! ree son 
jon in its favor as would justify the Legis, 4 
altering the present law. Independent sat ft 
legislators! bow low to public opinion one oa 
to right or wrong, and your popularity wil 
unshaken. 


ft 
The Boston Daily Advertiser says that the IY 
nue Cutter Hamilton, Capt. Josiah Sturg's ol 
on Monday in Boston, having completed the ¥" 
cruise for the relief of vessels on the Ce Be f 
number of vessels spoken and boarded by ioe 
ilton the past winter, was 350, of which 1 es 
need of assistance, which they received. e 
New-Bedford has repudiated the city form of ¥ 
ernment. At the meeting on Tuesday t *° a 
charter, the vote stood, for the charter, 446 


it, 543. 

the 5h 
In the British House of Commons, 0° tt 

Robert Peel declared that United States < ef 

be admitted under the same advantages of & 

rocity treaties as the sugar of Java and Manil 


The Charleston, 8. C. rs mention iT 
of the Rev. W. T. Brantly, D. D., late peer? : 
Baptist Church in that city, and President 

ton College. 


- 
A monument to Christopher Columbus ¥ all 
erected at Turin, Italy. King has bss 
livres for the p , and & commission 
pointed to raise subscriptions. 3 
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THE LIBERATOR. 


IRMATIONS --- THE RIGHTS OF 
CONSCIENCE. 
found an account of 


oATHS AND AFF. 


nother column may be 
7 sonment of a truly conscientious and very 
citizen of New Bedford, Mr. Witsiam C. 
Corris, by Justice Spooner of the Police Court of 

st town, for being unwilling to violate his con- 
e by taking an oath or affirmation, preparatory 


{n 


stumabie 


vit o his testimony in a criminal action. 
S 4 * 
one that ought to arrest the attention 


The case is nes 
ry person im the Commonwealth,—striking a 
rta blow, as it does, at the rights of conscience 


- “ye rsonal freedom, and subjecting the innocent 
: i soright to the treatment of felons. 


vy. testimony of Mr. Coffin was wanted in the 
} ie st J 


ur instance specified. Believing that, by the 
Christian law, he was forbidden to swear, or to affirm 
manner prescribed, he stated to the Court his 


and declined being sworn ; declar- 


1s scruples, 


f wevyer, ‘1am willing to tell all that I know,’ 
» who revered the truth for its own sake. 

safes n " _ - 4 ffi ted 
snnouncement seems to have deeply affecte 


This 


ludge, as his language indicates—* 1 am very 





you cannot swear—I am disposed to respect 

sx scruples—I do not doubt your sincerity—I will | 
« far as I can,’ &c How far could he go? To} 

' _to order Mr. Coffin to be committed to | 
for ten days, for a contempt of Court, though he 

' yed him to be conscientions, and a man of un- 


this extent 


ye 
estionable integrity 
‘The plea of the Judge, in justification of the act of 
» and violence he was about to commit, was— 
{t will not do for me to let the prisoner go, in conse- 
of your refusal to testify. I must continue 
in obedience to the law which requires you 
Certainly, he had no option in the matter. | 





case, 


y was imperative ; his hands were tied; his 
n, conscience and judgment, however strongly 
seed with this exhibition of Christian firmness, 
a ¥ integrity on the part of the witness, could not be 
ded, and the law at the same time vindicated. 
W th an apparently saddened spirit he exclaimed— 
‘Tam very sorry the laws are so made;’ yet being 
eo made, and he having sworn to administer them, he 
must enforce them, justor unjust, righteous or oppres- 

- go he ordered Mr. Coffin to be sent to jail, ‘for 
contempt,’ as the sentence says, according to the le- 
gal prescription in every such case. Now, the Judge 


knew, beyond a doubt, that Mr. Coffin intended noth- 





, of contempt or contumacy toward the Court; but 
1ctuated by a good spirit, however much in error | 


was 
may have been as to his religious duty, or his inter- | 
| 


tation of the Sermon on the Mount. His language | 
‘The New Testament says, Swear not at all. | 

| canxor pisopey THE CuristiAN Law. A most 
ent text, quoted reverently, and applied sincere- 
Now, here is a strange spectacle—a citizen, 
standing in the presence of professed believers in 





Christianity, charged with contempt of Court, and | 


hed as a criminal, for declaring that ‘he cannot 
Tell it not in Burmah! | 


y the Christian law’! 





iblish it not in the isles of the sea! Such, then, is 


freedom of conscience secured to the people of 
‘ j 
such the peril impending over | 


s Commonwealth ; 
versonal liberty, in all cases where there is not a wil- 
lingness to * disobey the Christian law,’ in accordance 
with a most oppressive statute. , 

A short time since, I was summoned as a witness 
na civil suit,.in the Court of Common Pleas. On 
being told to hold up my hand and take the oath, I 


declined doing so, for the reason given by Mr. Cof- 


fin. Like him, also, it was repugnant to my feelings 
to affirm, for reasons which will be given in the pro- 
rress of the discussion of this question. Fortunately 
for me, my testimony was not indispensably necessa- 
ry; but, if it had been, or if the Court had chosen to 
inflict the penalty, I might at the present time have 
been torn from my family, and confined like a felon 


in Leverett-street jail. Every hour, I am living un- 
der this distressing liability; and there are many 
others, who, on account of conscientious scruples, are 
{ am fully persuaded that the 
people only need to have their attention called to this 


placed in similar peril. 





subject, to make them demand a repeal of this tyran- 
nical statute. At the next session of the Legislature 
of this State, I intend to memorialize that body for 
the abolition of all oaths and affirmations, at least in 
there are 
against taking them; and I hope to be sustained in 
the effort by all who claim to be the friends of truth, 
equity, and religious freedom. 


all cases where conscientious scruples 


In a speech delivered by Daniet O’Connect, in 
Exeter Hall, London, in 1833, that distinguished man, 
alluding to Massachusetts, said—‘It is a State to 
which our ancestors fled from the tyranny of England 
—and the worst of all tyrannies, the odious attempt to 
interfere between a man and his God—a tyranny that 
I have in prineiple helped to put down in this coun- 
try, and wish to put down in every country upon the 
It is odious and insolent to inter- 
fere between aman and his God; to fetter with law 


face of the globe. 


the choice which the conscience makes of its mode of 
adoring the eternal and adorable God. I cannot talk 
of toleration, because it supposes that a boon has been 
given toa human being, in allowing him to have his 
conscience free.’ ‘This panegyric is not merited, ex- 
cept in a comparative sense ; for a man is not allowed 
in all cases ‘to have his conscience free,’ in this Com- 


monwealth, but is sometimes punished for having a 
conscience,-—as in the case of Mr. Coffin. If, in one 
instance, conscience may be trampled upon, it may 
be in all others. It is not a more arbitrary stretch of 


power to make it penal to believe in one God, than it 
is to punish as a crime an unwillingness to testify 
im a manner which the conscience believes is contrary 
to the will of God. It is in vain to pretend, that the 
safety of property or the welfare of society requires 
this legal form of giving testimony ; for this is to say, 
in other words, that the enjoyment of individual lib- 
erty is not compatible with the public good, and, 
therefore, that the rights of the minority are not ab- 


solute but conditional—dependant upon the sovereign 
will and pleasure of the majority. It is yet to be 
proved that legal forms are of any real benefit to so- 
ciety. That, in a maltitude of cases, they are useless, 


vexalous or oppressive, is a fact too notorious to need 
any proof. 

[t has been granted that the defence set up by Jus- 
tice Spooner,—namely, that he had no discretionary 
power im the case, but must execute the law, i. e. im- 
prison Mr. Coffin for contempt of Court,—was legal- 
ly valid. But does it clear him from all moral ac- 
countability? Does it prove that he was not accesso- 
ty toa cruel and tyrannical act? Does it place him 
in any better position, comparatively, than that which 
Pilate oceupied at the trial of Jesus? ‘Pilate said 
unto them, What will ye then that I shall do unto 
hum whom ye call the King of the Jews? And they 
cried out again, Crucify him. Then Pilate said un- 
to them, Why, what evil hath he done? And they 
cried out the more exceedingly, Crucify him. And so 
Pilate, willing to content the people, &. And the 
took water, and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, saying, t am innocent of the blood of this just 
see ye to it.’ I have yet to learn that Pilate 
Was not guilty as one of the crucifiers of Jesus, not- 
withstanding this ablution of his hands, and his regret 
at the necessity laid upon him by his office to be a 
Partcipant in that dreadful deed. Justice Spooner 
appears to have felt himself placed ina similarly pain- 
fuldilemma. A worthy citizen stood before him, of 
whose integrity he had no doubt, whose conscientious 
scruples he believed to be sincere, whose word he 
would have taken any where; and to send him to 
Prison for refusing to violate his conscience, and to 
disregard the Christian law, was an act that was re- 
volting to his feelings. Yet what could he do? Like 
Pilate, (and this allusion is not made invidiously, but 
to illustrate the case,) he was not prepared to resign 


person 





his office ; and therefore he must condemn and pun- 
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ish the innocent. Will the Judge of all the carth hold 
him guiltness, beezuse, in this instanee, he was ‘ wil- 
ling to content the people’ of Massachusctts, as Pilate 
was the people of Judea ? 

A most instructive lesson is taught by this occur- 
rence. A flood of light is poured by it on the inher- 
ent and positive immorality of filling any judicial sta- 
tion on any such conditions as are imposed by the 
governmental power. Soberly, I do not see: why, on 
the score of principle, and in the eye of absolute 
morality and justice, it is not as culpable to be a 
Judge in this Commonwealth, as it is to be the leader 
of a banditti, subject to its prevailing. will and pur- 
pose. Every judge is bound to see that the laws of 
the State are duly enforced. Whether those laws 
are right or wrong, it is not for him to set them aside. 
If convineed that they are barbarous or unchristian, 
he can only say, as did Justice Spooner—‘I am very 
sorry that the laws are so made’—‘ The only remedy 
is to apply to the Legislature—that is a matter for 
them, not for me’—‘ If the courts of law are not con- 
formable to Christianity, it may be proper to bring the 
subject before the Legislature.” He does not know, 
and it would be treason for him to know, any higher 
power than the Legislature of Massachusetts, subor- 
dinate to the Constitution. He is bound to know and 
obey no other God. The enactments of the Leg- 
islature are his standard of justice and merey, and be- 
yond these he must not go one hair’s breadth, at the 
peril of impeachment. He must be ever ready to 
change with the vacillating legislation of the Com- 
monwealth. If, to day, it makes that a criminal act, 
which yesterday was criminal—he must expound and 
enforce the law accordingly, be its absurdity or its 
profligacy what it may. Thus, he surgenders his un- 
derstanding, conscience and heart to the will of men, 
and, consequently, deems it his duty to obey men 
rather than God. He knows not, from one session of 
the Legislature to another, what he may be called to 
do. If, by a decree of that body, he must now send 
a person to prison, who will not give his testimony on 
oath or affirmation, for conscience sake ; by another 
decree he may be called to send to the stake, any one 
who refuses, in time of war, to march to the battle- 
field, for conscience sake. He may plead, that he is 
not responsible for the laws; that it is his duty simply 
to expound them ; that the legislative and judicial de- 
partments of the government are not identical ;—but 
the plea is worthless. He holds to the doctrine, that 
might makes right; that the majority have a right to 
rule over the minority, and to make such laws and to 
affix such penalties to them as they please; that the 
laws must be obeyed and executed; that the legisla- 
ture may properly enact those laws; that the judicial 
station which he fills is indispensable to the adminis- 
tration of the government. Hence, he is to be held 
responsible for the legitimate results of his own prin- 
ciples, and cannot shield himself from condemnation 
on the plea that it is not for him, as a judge, to decide 
on the moral character of the laws. 

But this is a digression. I merely throw out these 
opinions in order to awaken attention to a very im- 
portant subject—trusting that if they are fallacious, 
they will be refuted by those who perceive their fal- 
lacy. 

Why should the custom of administering and taking 
oaths be universally abandoned ? For the following, 
among other reasons :— 

1. Those who profess to have ‘put on Christ,’ and 
to be governed by the Christian law, are assuredly 
prohibited from taking oaths. In his Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus taught nothing more explicitly or more 
emphatically than the criminality of this practice.— 
Mark his language :—* Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thy 
oaths. ButI say unto you, SweaR NoT AT ALL: 
neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: nor by the 
earth; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the great King. Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black.’ It will be observed that 
the prohibition covers the whole ground. It does 
not merely refer to what is sometimes called unneces- 
sary or wanton swearing, nor to swearing falsely, 
but to swearing at any time, or for any purpose, even 
truly. It reads, ‘Swear not ar at. '—but before he 
lays it down, Jesus quotes the passage, ‘Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths '’—(see Leviticus 19.12; Numbers 
30.2; Deuteronomy 23. 23)—and then repudiates 
each and all of them, however sacredly they might 
be performed unto the Lord. ‘ For it is manifest that 
if truth may not be attested by an oath, no oath may 
be taken.’ 

But Jesus did not stop here. He proceeded as fol- 
lows :— ‘But let your communication be, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay.’ ‘This,’ says Dymond in his able essays 
on this subject, ‘is remarkable : it is positive super- 
added to negative commands. We are told not only 
what we ought not, but what we ought todo. It has 
indeed been said the expression, ‘your communica- 
tion,’ fixes the meaning to apply to the ordinary 
course of life. But to this there is a fatal objection : 
the whole prohibition sets out with a reference, not 
to conversational language, but to solemn declara- 
tions on solemn occasions. Oaths ‘to the Lord’ are 
placed at the head of the passage ; and it is too mani- 
fest to be insisted upon, that solemn declarations, 
and not every-day talk, were the subject of the pro- 
hibition.’ 

The grand reason for this change is given in the 
declaration—‘ W hatsoever is more than these, comeTH 
or evi.’ Evil, then, is the foundation of oaths; 
and that which is built upon evil cannot be good. 

So much for ‘the Christian law’ on this subject, 
which was quoted so reverently by Mr. Coffin, but 
which Justice Spooner thought had ‘no reference to 
swearing before a court of justice!’ Let him exam- 
ine the Scripture afresh. 

Similar were the views of the early Christians.— 
‘ The old law,’ says Basil, ‘is satisfied with the hon- 
est keeping of the oath, but Christ cuts off the oppor- 
tunity of perjury.’ ‘Isay nothing of perjury,’ says 
Tertullian, ‘ since swearing itself is unlawful to Chris- 
tians.’ Chrysostom says, ‘ Do not say to me, I swear 
for a just purpose ; itis no longer lawful for thee to 
swear, either justly or unjustly.’ ‘He who,’ says 
Gregory of Nysse, ‘has precluded murder by taking 
away anger, and who has driven away the pollution 
of adultery by subduing desire, has expelled from 
our life the cause of perjury by forbidding us to 
swear; for where there is no oath, there can be no in- 
Sringement of it.’ 

2. itis an irreverent act for a court, or any other 
body of men, to summon God as a witness to their 
dealings, for purposes of vengeance, as though he 
could be made a party in the case at their bidding, 
and could know nothing of the matter without their 
calling upon him! The obligation to speak the truth 
cannot be enhanced by any form or device, however 
‘legally ’ resorted to. ‘ 

3. Good men—the honest and truthful—do not need 
to be put under oath. Bad men—the immoral 
and abandoned—will not regard an oath, and can 
never be trusted in giving evidence beyond the prob- 
babilities of the case. Besides—when was it ever 
known that the latter objected to taking an oath, for 
conscience sake? They are always ready to be 
sworn! It is invariably men of true self-respect, of 
deep ienti , of strong religious principle, 
who object to this degrading and unchristian practice. 

4. To take an oath implies that, were it not admin- 
istered, it would not be so wicked to testify falsely. 
But this is to strike at the basis of moral rectitude, 
and to make the duty of probity dependant upon cir- 
cumstances. What can be more pernicious than the 
prevalence of this idea in society ? 

5. Itis wrong to make a man swear that he will 
tell ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” while on the stand; because he will be at a 
loss to know how much is implied by that promise ; 
because his memory may be seriously defective, se 
as to involve him in apparent and even real contra- 
diction, while his intentions are perfectly upright ; be- 





cause his position, as a wituess, may be to him em- 
barrassing beyond expression, questioned and cross- 
questioned as he is liable to be in the most jesuiti 

and merciless manner by the counsel employed, 8° 
that he is not in a calm and rational state of mind, but 
feels bewildered, often alarmed by the extraordinary 
jatray that meets his troubled gaze ; because his 
anxiety to be literally correct in his testimony may 


manner, Now, it is wrong to cause any man’s mem- 
ory, veracity and self-possession to pass through this 
. terrible ordeal, ‘ under the pains and penalties of per- 
}jury.” The practice, moreover, is as useless as it is 
pernicious—no possible good resulting from it to any 
one, but much positive evil—and therefore it ought 
no longer to be tolerated among a people claiming to 
be civilized, to say nothing of ‘ the Christian law.’ 
But as, in this Commonwealth, the Legislature has 
not made it imperative that the oath shall be taken, 
where there are conscientious scruples against taking 
it, but allows an affirmation to be given in its place, 
it is not necessary to dwell any longer on this ques- 
tion of oaths, as though the consciences of good men 
were not regarded on that particular point. It will 
be seen that Mr. Coffin objected to affirming, as well 
as to taking an oath. This will excite general sur- 
prise, and, by the unreflecting or the oppressive, will 
be regarded as an act of folly or obstinacy, which 
nothing can justify. Whether he has been needlessly 
scrupulous or not, the fact that he chose to be sepa- 
rated from his relatives and friends—from the domes- 
tic fire-side and the endearments of home—to run the 
risk of losing a respectable, if not a lucrative situa- 
tion—to be shut up in prison, and deprived of the 
pure air of heaven and personal freedom—should in- 
spire great respect for his firmness, his integrity of 
soul, and his willingness to suffer much rather than 
do wrong, (as he conceives it to be,) and should lead 
to an examination of the whole subject, as practically 
exemplified in his case. For a long time, I have felt 
similar scruples in regard to affirming in the manner 
required by law,—not for all the reasons which influ- 
enced me to refuse to take an oath, but because it 
seems to me equally at war with the spirit of Christ's 
prohibition, and equally derogatory to the character 
of every honest man. I have no doubt that there are 
many others who cherish the same objections, and 
that their number is steadily increasing. All these, 
be it remembered, are constantly liable to be sum- 
d as wit , in which case, as the law now is, 
they must be sent to prison for constructive ‘ con- 
tempt of Court.’ Is there any necessity for such a 
law? 
lt may be argued, that as there is a wide difference 
between the act of taking an oath and that of affirm- 
ing—as the former is an appeal to God, and the latter 
nothing more than a promise to tell the truth, ‘under 
the pains and penalties of perjury’—as the Quakers, 
who have always borne a faithful testimony against 
oaths, do not object to the form of affirmation legally 
prescribed—it is absurd to have any conscientious 
scruples respecting the latter, and therefore the law 
ought to continue in force, and not to be abrogated 
in accordance with the religious whims of individu- 
als as to what constitutes ‘the Christian law.’ 





To this mode of reasoning it is sufficient to reply, 
that though there is a difference between the oath and 
the affirmation, as alleged, it is a difference more in 
the form than in the substance or design—they being 
regarded by the government and the people as equally 
essential to the procuring of true evidence, equally 
binding upon the conscience of the witness, equally 
safe for the Commonwealth. The one keeps in coun- 
tenance and perpetuates the other—just as the mod- 
erate use of intoxicating liquor perpetuates intemper- 
ance. 

Again—there are those who conscientiously be- 
lieve that the same Christian law which prohibits 
swearing, also forbids the imflicting of ‘ pains and 
penalties ’ on the wrong-doer. It is as explicit in the 
one case as in the other. ‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,’ &c. Now to affirm as the law pre- 
scribes, implies something more than a passive ac- 
quiescence to the infliction threatened, in case of 
being detected in testifying falsely: it is virtually 
sanctioning that infliction as just and right on the 
part of the government, which many good men can- 
not do: hence, to compel them to affirm, on peril of 
imprisonment—nay, more, to force them to invoke 
that punishment upon themselves—is palpably an op- 
pressive act. 


The fact that the Quakers donot object to the form 
of affirmation, proves nothing more than that they 
have no conscientious scruples in the case. I am 
not yet convinced that their conscience is to be the 
guide of my own, or that it is necessarily innocent to 
perform that which they see no evil in doing. To 
their own Master they stand or fall. Ihonor them 
greatly for the many noble testimonies which they 
have borne against moral and legal wrong; and | have 
no doubt that they will be led to see that, in consent- 
ing to be put under affirmation, they have depart- 
ed from the simplicity of the law of Cfirist—+ Let 
your communication be, Yea, yea: Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these, [whether oath or affir- 
mation,}] cometh of evil.’ 


To say, that it is a religious whim to object to affirm- 
ing, is to say that conscience is to be governed by 
the statute book, and punished severely whenever it 
interferes with popular usage. Hence, that it must 
take no cognizance of the will of God, and has no 
higher duty to perform than to obey the State. 

Doubtless, many will sincerely regard the position 
taken by Mr. Coffin as either whimsical or fanatical ; 
possibly it may be so; but is it deserving of punish- 
ment, as though he had committed a heinous crime ? 

So, many think the Quakers unnecessarily squeam- 
ish in refusing to be. sworn; but no one now thinks 
they ought to be imprisoned on that account. The 
Constitution very properly respects their conscien- 
tious feelings, and provides a remedy. Let that body 
go one step further, and allow all those to testify who 
are scrupulously unwilling to take an oath or to affirm, 
without any legal form. 

This is indeed a serious matter. By an absurd re- 
quirement, eminently conscientious persons are now 
prevented from giving testimony in cases where hu- 
man life and property are at stake, and placed on a 
level with felons. 

Mr. Coffin did not‘refuse to testify. ‘I am willing to 
tell all that 1 know,’ he said. That was just what the 
Court wanted ; but the law would not allow him to 
do so, unless he would first—violate his conscience! 
As if, having done this act of violence, his word 
could then be relied upon—and not till then! 

But I call for the abolition of oaths and affirma- 
tions, not only for conscience sake, but BECAUSE 
THEY ARE WHOLLY USELESS. Of whatavail 
is the plea of the prisoner, ‘ Not guilty,’ in determin- 
ing his criminality? None. Neither the judge nor 
the jury are influenced by it. They proceed to as- 
certain the fact as carefully as though he had not 
made any response. It is a mere form, but one not 
less pernicious than it is ridiculous ; for it tempts the 
guilty to lie, that he may have a chance to escape 
through some legal technicalities, or defect in the ev- 
idence. It ought to be abolished for its iniquity and 
folly. 

Of what avail is it that the witnesses have affirmed 
or taken the oath? Is their testimony rendered more 
credible on that account? No. The court proceeds 
to try the case precisely as though they had complied 
with no such requisition. The verdict is rendered, 
not upon the faet that they testified under oath or af- 
firmation, but upon the coherency of the evidence, 
the probabilities of the case, and the general charac- 
ter of the witnesses for probity. By no other stand- 
ard could there ever be rendered a verdict! For, if 
the fact that the witnesses on one side have been 
sworn, makes their evidence decisive; then the fact 
that the witnesses on the other side have been sworn, 





be the very cause of his giving it im an incoherent} 


| proves them to have testified truly ; and as they ut- 
| terly contradict each other, it proves that both the 
- plaintiff and defendant are in the right! Such are 





"some of the absurdities of law. 


number, the views of Archbishop Wuarery, of Dub- 
lin,—one of the strongest men in the ranks of Epis- 
copacy,—respecting the perpetuity of the Sabbath, 
under the Christian dispensation. The work from 
which we have taken these extracts has never been 
printed in this country, and is not within the reach or 
knowledge of Episcopalians generally. We have 
been able to procure acopy of it with much difficulty. 
It will be seen that this eminent scholar and profound 
logician entirely agrees in opinion with Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Calvin, in, Tyndale, Whitby, Foster, Paley, 
 Belsham, Priestly, Fox, Penn, Roger Williams, 
other distinguished lights in the religious world, that 
the Sabbath was strictly a Jewish institution, and 
therefore, is not binding on Christians at the present 
day. The religious observance of the first day of the 
week is, he contends, an institution of the Church, 
and useful and necessary to its order and edification, 
(a position which we think is untenable,) but it is not 
to be regarded as Sabbatical. Presuming that there 
are many persons who will be glad to obtain them in 
a convenient shape, we shall put these views of Arch- 
bishop Whately in a tract form, copies of which may 
be obtained of Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, by the hun- 
dred or dozen, at a low rate. 

iF In this connexion, we publish the following 
letters from those eminent Christians, Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay, written in reply to one announcing 
that they had been elected an honorary member of 
the Baltimore Sabbath Association. The whole cor- 
respondence is a satire on Christianity. 

s Wasuincton, March 3, 1845. 
Dear Sim: 

I feel greatly honored by your communication, 
which I received on my return to this city from the 
North on Saturday ; and am sincerely obliged to my 
friend, Mr. Williaras, for causing me to be made a 
member of the Baltimore Sab Association. 

The longer I live, the more highly do I estimate the 
importance of a proper observance of the Christian 
Sabbath, and the more grateful do I feel toward those 
who take pains to impress a sense of this importance 
on the community. The Lord’s day is the day on 
which the Gospel is preached ; it is the day of public 
worship throughout the Christian world. And, al- 
though we live in a reading and in a reading com- 
munity, yet the preaching of the Gospel is the form 
in which human agency has been and still is most 
efficacious! er r the spiritual improvement 
of man. That poor had the Gospel preached to 

them was an evidence of his mission which the Au- 
thor of Christianity himself proclaimed. And to the 
public worship of mys: and the preaching of the 
Gospel, the observance of the Sabbath is obviously 
essential. 
1 am, dear sir, with much regard, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Charles W. Ridgely. 

Asnianpb, March 7, 1845. 
Dear Sir: 


I have received your obliging letter, informing me 
that, by the contributions of two ladies of Baltimore 
of the requisite sum for the purpose, I have been made 
a member for life of the Baltimore Sabbath Associa- 
tion. As you do not inform me of the names of the 
ladies, I must request you to be my organ to commu- 
nicate to them my respectful acknowledgments for 
this proof of their valued regard and esteem, and to 


assure them that I share with them in sentiments of | Could extricate the anti-slavery movement from the 


profound reverence for the Sabbath, as a religious in- 
stitution, and that I fervently hope that all laudable 
endeavors to inculcate the proper observance of it 
may be crowned with success. 

have also to thank you for the copy of the pam- 
phlet containing the proceedings of the Association, 
which you forwarded to me. 

{ am, with high respect, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
H. CLAY. 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A- 
MERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the city of New- 
York, on TUESDAY, May 6th, and will probably be 
continued by adjournment until Friday of that week. 
Of the importance of having a large delegation from 
various sections of the country on that occasion, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. The mission of the So- 
ciety is to pioneer the way for all parties and sects to 
come up and assist in the abolition of slavery ; and 
every annual meeting should be rendered famous for 
its increasing energy, steady progress, and invincible 
determination. Never has our cause stood in more 
need of combined, systematic, organized action than 
at the present crisis. Let as many brave hearts 
and free spirits assemble at the approaching anniver- 
sary as possible, that unusual and mighty efforts may 
be put forth, sagaciously and harmoniously, to agitate 
the country afresh the ensuing year. As the time is 
short, let our friends be arranging their affairs with 
reference to the meeting accordingly. 





War. A querist in the last number of the Non- 
Resistant asks—‘ If we acknowledge there have been 
wars by the divine command, how are we to deter- 
mine that war in no case, and under no circumstance. 
can be any other than direct murder?’ At the close 
of his letter, he says— You will not understand me 
to intimate that wars derive any support from the 
gospel of Christ.’ It seems to us, that he has an- 
swered his own question by this admission, unless he 
believes the ‘ gospel of Christ’ is susceptible of change 
or abrogation, like the Old Dispensation, and may 
therefore at some future time, though it does not 
now, sanction war. 

Let us slightly change the form of his interroga- 
tion :—If we acknowledge there have been persons 
put to death, by the divine command, for cursing 
their parents, how are we to determine that they may 
never again be treated in this manner? Or, thus :— 
If we acknowledge that the Canaanites were put to 
the sword, by the divine command, for their idola- 
trous and cruel conduct, how are we to determine 
that exterminating other idolatrous nations in the 
same manner may never again be a religious duty on 
the part of believers ? 

lf he answer—the spirit, example, precepts and 
spirit of Christ all clearly determine this matter, and 
these admit of no change ; then our reply to his in- 
terrogation is precisely similar. Christ was the Prince 
of Peace, not a Military Chieftain. He came to beat 
swords into ploughshares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and to put a stop to the effusion of blood—* to 
save men’s lives, not to destroy them.’ Hence, un- 
der his reign, and in his kingdom, and among his fol- 
lowers, war can never in any case be right ; whatever 
may have been allowed under the Old Dispensation. 





A Democratic (!) Caxpipate. The Hon. (!) 
Isaac Toucey is one of the Democratic candidates for 
re-election to Congress in Connecticut. The Hart- 
ford Freeman records the following among his extra- 
ordinary merits :— 

Memoranpa or Isaac Tovucer. 

1. ‘ toi 
pe Sid et Semen cae ee felons 
Feb. 4 1836 


2. He voted for Pinckney’s Resolution, which 
hp the =icht off potiten 5 y 26, 


3. He voted for the admission of Arkansas as a| papers 


Slave State; June 13, 1836. 

ash, a ules ee Magee eing Sanne Jan. 18, 
5. He voted for Atherton’s Gag; viz., ‘ That every 
ee sal Ee ren 


or ’ 
whatever to sla os. eibeeensd, or tha. dbeiiient 
thereof, “eS i 





17 Read the noble Letter of Judge Jay. 





|slavery.’ Av.d then the writer goes on to argue from 


_ LETTER TO HENRY CLAY. 
: New-Brororp, 3 mo. 31, 1845. 
Friexp Gaxnisos : ; 

I send thee this, not for any particular merit that it 
contains, but to embolden others, that they may write 
to the * men’ of the South, and keep them flood- 
ed with the opinions of the North on the subject of 
with us and with the world. Suppose one person in 
a hundred, in New-England, should write letters to 
the South, and show them the growing indignation 
with their oppressive laws ; it would not only shorten 
the day of slavery, but it would make the slavehold- 
ers despise themselves, to think they had ever been 
placed in such a condition; and it is on that account 
I send thee this extract. I. Cc. R. 

New-Beprorp, 11 mo. 16, 1844. 
Hewry Cray, Ashland, Lexington, Ky. 

* * * * [now rejoice with thee, not at thy de- 
feat in the late canvass, where ignorance and false- 
hood have taken precedence of, or over virtue and 
knowledge, by demagogues appealing to the base pas- 
sions of the populace ; but, I rejoice with thee, to 
think now thee is forced from political turmoil, in 
which thee has spent a long life, and perhaps most of 
the time have not been able to enjoy any of the lux- 
uries of domestic comfort, which now, if thee please, 
thee can take as it were some aftertaste. 

The late contest in New-England has been against 
the annexation of Texas; and boldly have the sons 
of the Puritans spoken against that wicked scheme, 
gotten up by Tyler & Co. to extend the withering 
curse of slavery, and to put the day farther distant 
which our fathers wished to see, when religious and 
political freedom would be extended to all. 

~Our political lecturers have held out to the people, 
in the event of thy being elected to the Presidency, 
that thee would free thy slaves; and this has been 
particularly held. forth by the Quakers. But I hope 
thy not being elected will not interfere with thy car- 
rying out that great act of justice, if thee has given 
any one to understand thee should. There is yet 
room for thee to shine brightly on the page of moral 
history, if thy mind, mighty in political affairs, should 
turn towards redeeming our land from the foul stain 
upon our escutcheon, American Slavery. 

I do not say that American is any worse than Al- 
gerine, or any other slavery; but still, for a nation 
that is holding up to other nations, that we have the 
freest institutions of any nation on the globe—and for 
us to hold three millions in bondage—it certainly 
looks worse. History always speaks highest of vir- 
tuous actions; hence, I wanted thee should fully re- 
deem what thy friends have set forth—and if possible 
go beyond, so that they may be fully gratified. 

It is not my business, nor do I intend to dictate to 
thee, in this letter, what to do, or what is best for 
thee to do; but I long to see all the mighty minds in 
this nation at work to remove from our otherwise 
blessed land this black spot. 

From my moral and religious education, my heart 
has always leaped high at the sound of redemption 
from slavery, of any person, or any number of per- 
sons, in this or any other country; and perhaps that 
is the reason why I feel more for the brotherhood of 
the race than some others appear to. 

It is really a pity, to my mind, for any moral sub- 
ject tobe mixed with politics; and I would that l 


political movements, and then bring the moral and 
religious influence of the land to bear upon slavery. 
in that event, the system would not live one year—I 
mean, if our religion was according to the morality of 
Jesus Christ. But our religion is our politics, and 
our code of morals our Constitution, and it will take 
a long time to change them. 

I have looked forward, through all that has been 
said to the contrary, for thee to do something that 
would set the wheels going towards emancipation. It 
seems to me there are thousands, who are waiting 
some great example, to induce them to emancipate 
their slaves. They have not moral courage to do it 
of themselves—they want aleader. * * “ * 

Respectfully, I. C. RAY. 





WILLIAM GOODELL. 
Mr. Eprror: 

William Goodell, I see, is writing some letters in 
the Utica Liberty Press to Gerrit Smith, about the 
Constitution. The whole argument betrays the most 
admirable ignorance of the first principles of law, 
about which he is trying to talk, as well as of com- 
mon sense. But the purpose for which I would call 
your attention to the letters, is to ask you to mark 
in them another proof that Liberty party has orneR 
DESIGNS THAN THE MERE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

Note, also, that though Mr. Goodell enlarges on 
the zeal with which that party espouses the free col- 
ored man’s right of suffrage, they knowingly selected 
for their candidate for the Vice-Presidency, a man 
who would deny the colored man that vote! Beauti- 
ful consistency ! 

But the most emphatic and important sentence is 
the last, (which please print in capitals,) and coming 
from sucha man as Goodell, it shows which way the 
wind is going to blow. If Gerrit Smith has any of 
his old honesty left, we look to see him quit his more 
wicked allies :— 


‘I think you may rightfully claim that some of 
your late views in the Liberty Press, are ‘new doc- 
trines’ in the Liberty party, viz : 

1. The doctrine that Liberty men ought to disband 
that party, and go into the Whig party, on the condi- 
tions you have named. 

2.¢ to promote the abolition of slavery is the 
only proper object of the Liberty party, and that no 
other—not even the educati gem lored breth- 
ren, nor giving them the right of su e—was 
thought pee 5 the Liberty party ees eonloct 

Iam greatly surprised at these statements—par- 
ticularly the last part of the second item. What! 
did we not ‘question the candidates’ on the colored 
man’s right of suffrage? Did we not refuse our votes 
to those who gave us unsatisfactory answers? Did 
we not denounce the old ies on the und, 
among other things, of this injustice ? And, after all, 
is our new Liberty party unpledged on that vital 

int? I trust not! A writer in the Albany Patriot of 

h 12 has shown you, sufficiently, I think, by his 
quotations, that the Liberty party was not formed on 
THE NARROW Basis you have described. Those quota- 
tions I need not repeat, and have not room to copy. 
Of one thing [am well assured. A PARTY O 
GANIZED OR WIELDED FOR ANY LOWER 
OBJECT THAN THE USE OF CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR ALL ITS LEGITIMATE OB- 
JECTS, AND THE SECURITY OF ALL THE 
RIGHTS OF ALL MEN, DWINDLES INTO 
A FACTION, AND BECOMES UNWORTHY OF 
SUPPORT.’ 


While writing, ther proof to hand of the 
‘collateral’ purposes of Liberty party. Verily, 
shred by shred the thin cloak is being thrown off, 
and Liberty party adopts all the principles which 
seem able to make popular the demagogues who 
have her in leading strings. Listen to the new Lib- 
erty party paper in Philadelphia, which does not yet 
seem to have learnt what to conceal, and what it is 
prudent to let out. Leavitt should send on some old 
hand to superintend the bantling. His innocence 
must injure thé party :— 

‘Tue Buessixes or Cuzar Postace. One of the 
collateral objects which the Liberty party was the 
earliest to bring before the people, and which all our) 
are now strenuous in advocating, that of 
CHEAP POSTAGE, because it will do so much to 
mote i and best interest of THE PEOPLE, 
and not of a favored few. 


Yours, 








Ww. P. 





THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Garnisox : 
in your paper of last week, I find this paragraph, | 
in the article from Springfield signed ‘ Disus1on’ :— 
* It is evident that the Constitution the ex- 
istence of slavery. No doubt can remain in any one's 
mind upon this subject, unless he has a party to es- 
tablish upon the ‘act o1 ‘he Constitution being anti- 


this fact, that because it does recognize it, it is pro-} 








slavery, and ‘holds man in bondage, and is @ pro-sla- 


very imstrument to all intents and purposes,’ &c. 
How would the writer like the conclusion, that, be- 
eause Christianity recognizes sin in the world, there- 
fore Christ was a sinner, and, fo all intents and pur- 
poses, encouraged it in others; and the church taking 
example from hi¥ doctrines, have committed all the 
crimes that have been charged to it, under the sanc- 
tion of his precepts! And yet one conclusion is just 
as legitimate as the other. The acknowledgment of 
a fact does not consequently sanction it. 

Again—t How comes it to pass that northern pro- 
fessed anti-slavery, so prone to condemn even the 
shadow of slavery, fails to see its pro-slavery charac- 
ter—even insists that it is anti-slavery—what the 
southerners, with all their anxiety to root out anti- 
slavery heresy, fail to perceive ?' In answer to this, 
let me tell the writer, the South does not « fail to per- 
ceive’ its anti-slavery character. Witness the pro- 
ceedings of South Carolina in the case of Mr. Hoar, 
when she says expressly she will not abide by the 
Constitution in the matter of slavery. Her nullifica- 
tion act was only another means to avoid the princi- 
ples of the Constitution in relation to slavery; and 
what means now the anxiety of the South to get Tex- 
as, but to be able to overrule the Constitution ? 

G. W. F. M. 





PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

Messrs. Jordan & Co. 121, Washington street, 
have sent us Part I. of this new work, by J. Frost, 
L. L. D. of Philadelphia, with the promise of the reg- 
ular continuance of the work as published. It is to 
be complete in 30 Parts, of over 50 8vo. pages each. 
The work entire is to have 500 engravings on wood, 
and those in the present No. equal in execution those 
of any work we have seen. 

CP ‘Tae Superiority or Morar over Poriticar 
Powrn,’ is the title of an admirable essay, by Adin 
Ballou, which appears in the last number of the Non- 
Resistant, and also of the Pennsylvania Freeman. It 
is in all respects highly creditable to the gifted mind 





_ which has given birth to it—and that is praise enough. 


We intend to copy it for the special benefit of politi- 
cal abolitionists, as soon as we can find room. 





Puiease Cory. Our editorial brethren, in various 
parts of the country, are respectfully requested to give 
the following brief notice an insertion in their col- 
umns, for the information of the friends of the So- 
ciety :— 

7 The eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the city of New- 
York on Tuesday, May 6th. 

a en) 

DIED—In Andover, March 19, Matilda Hartshorn, 
youngest child of Ebenezer and Sally Jenkins, aged 
three years and two months. 

All beautiful! she stay’d awhile, 
She spent her little day, 
Then sweetly gave her last bright smile,’ 
And gently passed away. 
But not on the block was the little one sold, 
Her infantine charms were not vended for gold ; 


Her parents have not the keen anguish to know 
That their child is the victim of vice and of woe. 


Too oft in our land the fond mother beholds 

The child which in love to her bosom she folds, 
Cruelly away from her warm embrace torn, 

While threats give reply, if she e’en dares to mourn. 


Then smile through your tears, tender parents bereft ! 
Your dear child is gone, yet a balm is still left :— 
Rejoice! as ye lay her fair head 'ne&th the sod 

For her spirit, we know, is now resting with God. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts from February 1st to April 1st. 


Received from James M. Eveleth, Prince- 
ton, 
“ “ William Sparrell, 2 
Upton Union A. 8. S., by W. 

L. Garrison, 100 
James Abbot, Chelsea, 2 
Wm. F.C ing, Boston, 3 
Collections at annual meeting, 

from H. W. Williams, 144 
Wendell Phillips, amount of 

his pledge, 5 
Friend in Reading, by C. 

Temple, 

S. PHILBRICK, Treas. Mass. A. S. S. 
Brookline, April 1, 1845. 





LECTURE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Charles Spear will deliver a Lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the Universalist Church in Concord, 
Mass., next Sabbath evening, at 7 o’clock. 





LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Addison Davis of Lynn will lecture on Capital 
Punishment at the following places: 


Methuen, Friday, “ ll. 
East Bradford, Saturday, “« 42. 
Haverhill, Sunday, “o's. 
West Newbury, Monday, “ 14. 
Amesbury, Tuesday, “ 1. 
Newburyport, Wednesday, “ 16. 
Essex, Thursday, aren +O 
Manchester, Friday, “« 18. 


Friends in the above towns will make the neces 
sary arrangements. 





ESSEX COUNTY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at veg, «Ae Hall, Man- 
chester, commencing on Saturday, April 20th, at 1 
o'clock, P. M. and continuing the succeeding day. 

C. L. Remond, Frederick Douglass, Henry Clapp, 
Jr. James N. Buffum and Addison Davis are expect- 
ed to be present. We anticipate a highly interesting 
convention, and hope to have a tremendous gathering 
of the true-hearted of ‘ Old Essex,’ and of other abo- 


litionists. Come one, come all. 
MARY P. KENNY, Sec. 
Salem, March 27th, 1845. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOSTON 
FEMALE A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The quarterly meeting of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held on Wednesday, April 
16th, at the house of the President, No. 4 High-street, 
at 31-2 0’clock. A punctual attendance of the mem- 


bers is especially requested. 
PeSARAH H. SOUTHWICK, Rec. Sec. 


OHIO AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

Will hold its next anniversary in New-Lisbon, on 
the 5th day of 6th month. (June.) 

ts are being made to secure the attend- 

ance of many of the inent advocates of human 








By order of Ex. Com. 0. A. A. 8.8. 
JESSE HOLMES, Cor. Sec. 
3d mo., 12th, 1845. 
NOTICE. 


The Young Men's Literary Society will give an 
Exhibition at the Belknap-street Meeting-House, on 
THURSDAY EVENING, April 17. 

Among other pieces will be presented a colloquy, 


entitled, 

OLD AGE NO MATCH FOR YOUTH. 
lightfist Holdfast, Isaac H. Snowden. 
Old Culpepper, Joseph H. Putman. 
Young Culpepper, Wm. B. Logan. 
Charles Howard, Wm. H. Brown. 
Moses, (servant of Holdfast,) | John Lenox, Jr. 


Richard, (serv't of Y. Culpepper,)Wm. C. Nell. 
The excroises will commence precisely at 7 1-2 
o'clock. 
Tickets at 12 1-2 cents each, to be obtained from 
members of the Society, and at the door. 
WILLIAM T. RAYMOND, Sec’ry. 
Boston, April 11, 1845. 


ST in a pamphlet form of 18 
int Poe Wor, Cues KW = 
BELA Cornhill. 





































































Ty shall we, who are to sin, live any longer there- 
[ From the Boston Courier. in? Know ye not that so of us as were but on a none is}: aT 
MARS. baptized into Jesus Christ, were iptized into his ’ Lord jc Which shall yey 
; BY R. H. BACON, death ? refore we are buried with him by bap- from the prohibition of certain meats, and of e rested have an end; in short, to istian mites ss Hl 
: a’ Sen tism into death ; that like as Christ was raised up |—the rite of cireumcision,—or, indeed, from the s, (which, | § the solemn observance of the festival, oo 
‘ Where art thou going, young soldier ? ; from the dead by the of the Father, even so the Leviticallaw, Mut tothose whofber thet | rev-| however, the con- -| Such being at least my own sincere persugs; 9 is 
iv ‘1 om going to fight the battles of my pty tA us we also should walk in newness of life.’ ‘ Know- | erence due to the Lord’s day would be left without , and not with-. b-| and the duty of observing the Lord’s day bein ful’ 3 relati 
rn * Go on, young soldier! The blessing of ee ae" | ing this, that our old man is erucified with him, that | should we deny the obligation of the Mo- Genesis, that the a! admitted, while the only question is as toy. be dit 
Gane ome. 7 2 the body of sin might be destroyed, that . , | would suggest two considerations, either ime, but, for | it} grounds of the observance, it might have been. ie] 
Love you the Fiend of War! we should not serve sin.’ And again, ‘Shall we sin| of which would alone be sufficient to show that for the ’ , a} pected that this question might have been discus. a oie 
His trumpet-clangor and bis sulphur breath! because no gaye non under the law but under grace? | their appr are entirely groundless. Sabbath, Senenens pores very re-| without acrimonious violence; especially when jt " vw 
Love you his tourney-field, God forbid! Know ye not at to whom ye yield : Ist. there no is mention of the Lord's day creation in 2 it w have been nugatory to claim considered how little (if any) censure was incurred on 
Wet with the a f blood, and rich with death ! yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are t0| in the Mosaic law. they ob- the ‘Son of Man’ (the title A which Jesus dis-| by Dr. Ha" f who decidedly denies the obliggsi, a dolls: 
et with the dew of blood, whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of} 2d. That the power of the Church bestowed by say, he Himself) a power which others might/ of the fourth commandment, in a work whic) ‘. “a a) 
Love you his maniac eye! obedience unto righteousness Pitan er toe Christ himself, would alone (even i t of done, even had there never claim; 3dly, that these are not (as some} used as a text-book in one of our Universities, Bor “ inser 
His reeking sword-arm and his iron tread! free from sin, ye became the servants of righteous-| A example and ancient be amply obserrance till the delivery of the| have represented) two distinct remarks, but stand some cause or other, which did not operate in jig Fis 
Love you the clotted plumes ness.’ And such also is his tone in every passage Fis that and enlbrels tie Mtaervensy i should | in the relation of Premiss and Conclusion: ‘the | case, has, in the present, excited in several write, ee Gra 
_Love you clo pl . ; relating to the same subject. To seek, therefore, for support for an institution the ‘An-| Sabbath was made for Man, and not Man for the| such a violence of opposition as has led then, tine bs = | 
Clinging all hideous to his helmet red! Now let us but adopt the obvious interpretation | whieh is ‘bound on earth’ by the Church of Christ, haturally re-| Sabbath ; therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of| to mis-state and misrepresent my views, | verre Wee 
Love you his marble heart, of the Apostle’s words, aud admit the entire ae and which, , he has promised to ‘ bind ristians annu-| the Sabbath.’ He ya means, that though He | this, for the credit of the Christian name ; thongh it only 
Chee he slaughter when the foe is flying! tion, according to him, of the Mosaic law; conclu-)} in heaven’ among the ordinances of the} ally under the title of ‘our Lady’s day, | made no pretensions to a dispensing power in re-) js so far satisfactory, as affording a presumption tha: -— 
vheering the slaug ying’ ding that it was originally designed for the Israelites | Mosaic law, where after all it is not to be found, is} without at all meaning to imply. that the festival | spect of moral duties, (man being made for them,)| what I really have maintained is not open, even 4 
Love you his icy laugh, ‘ alone, and that its Nicniisea over them ceased whet | to remove it from a fi i rock to place it} was instituted at this or that period. positive ordinances, on the contrary, being ‘made | the judgment of adversaries, to any valid objection, W 
: That mocks sweet Pity when the brave are dying! | the Gospel system commenced; and we shall find| on one of sand: it is to‘ seek for the living among| Nor does the e ion, ‘remember the Sabbath |for man, (i. designed as means—often as lo-| — I should add, however, that I am far from attriby, =s. = 
Love you the orphan’s wail,— that this concession does not go a step towards es-| the dead.’ day,’ necessarily imply its having been before ob-| eal and tem means—to facilitate man’s im-| ting intentional misrepresentation to ell, or evey, * | 
One Tae 4 EO ns VIG a tablishing the Antinomian conclusion, that moral| In saying that there is no mention of the Lord’s| served; rather, that the precept was one liable | provement,) might be dispensed with, or abro-| most, of those who have put forth groundless cep. 4 
The mother’s shriek—the young wife's bitter tear,— couduct is not required of Christians. For it is} da in the Mosaic law, 1 mean, that there is not} to be violated negligence and forgetfulness. by the same authority which established sures. Several, to my knowledge, and | Suspect g a — 
i When lies the soldier dead, evident that the natural distinctions of right and ly no mention of that specific festival which| We often say in like manner, ‘ to call at Sout: viz. by the divine authority which He claim- | great majority, have neverread the publication they 
The sky his pall, and the cold earth his bier! wrong, which conscience points out, must remain | Christians observe, on the day of the week,| such a place, or‘remember to deliver this letter, | ed. ‘The reasoning, at full length, and stated regu-| are misrepresenting, but speak merely from the ye. T 
where they were. These distinctions, not having|/in memory of our Lord’s resurrection on the} &ec.; meaning,‘ take care not to forget it’ It is larly, will stand thus: ‘Any any sage onyeea ay (.e.| ports of others; who, in some instances, have even 
Love you the roaring flame, been introduced by the Mosaic law, cannot, it is ing following the Jewish Sabbath, but that] not said accordisigly, ‘remember not to steal;’ ‘re- | one made for Man, and not for it) may be dis- | warned them not to read it. Truth, however, ww, Be” 
Leaping in fury o’er the city’s wall ! evident, be overthrown by its removal; any more | there is not (as sometimes been incautious-| member to honor your parents, &c.; though cer-| pensed with by (divine) authority: the Sabbath is | may fully trust, will ultimately, though perhaps 
Love you the smothered ery, than the destruetion of the temple at Jerusalem im-|}y stated) any injunction to sanctify one < in| tainly these precepts must have been always in force ;| such an ordinance: therefore, the Sabbath may be| slowly, prevail, through the promised aid of Hiy, ab 
When the high domes of the thronged temples fall ! plied the destruction of the Mount Sion whereon it | seven. ghout the whole of the Old Tes-| but they are such as no one is likely to violate | dispensed with by my authority.’ : who ‘came into the world to bear witness of the No 
was built, The Apostle does indeed speak, in some} tament, we never hear of keeping holy some one| through It is worth remarking again, that in the cure of! truth.’ Sem | 
Love you the desert waste, passages, of the law as having been a guide and in- | day in every seven, but the seventh day, as the da: It is, however, I think, more probable than not,| the blind man (recorded in John ix.) on the Sab- 2dly.) Another reason for dwelling on the view 3 d 
Strewn with black columns and with ashes grey, structor in matters of morality; as where he sa 8,) on which God ‘rested from all his work.’ The dif-| that the patriarchs had some Salbetical observance ;| bath, Jesus is not content with choosing that day | J ave taken, is, the strong disposition in many cee | 
' Marking where War hath gone, ‘I had not known sin but by the law ;’ but that this | ference, accordingly, between the Jews and the | though less strict than the Levitical law enjoined ;) for his work, but, instead of yap ‘speaking the | Christians to satisfy their conscience by devoting 1 Appa 
Crushing all life along his smoking way ! must not be understood in the fullest extent, as im- | Christians, is not a difference of reckoning ; which else, ‘the Lord’s Sabbaths’ would hardly have been word,’ He ‘ makes clay, and anoints the man’s eyes 7 | God only one day in seven, while the rest of their rise U 
“ae a yer 6 Pa Mat plying that no moral obligation could exist, or could | would be a matter of no importance.* Our compu-| called a ‘sign between him and the children of Israel, | as if on to draw attention to the circum-| time is given up to the world, with little or yo = 9 9 under 
Lo, from the towering hills e understood, independent of the Mosaic reyela-} tation is the same as theirs. They, as well as we, (Ezekiel.) No such injunction, however, to the patri- | stance his doing a work on that day. thought of religion, One instance out of many that E eich 
A living avalanche comes rushing down! tion, is evident not only from the nature of the |reckon Saturday as the seventh day of the week ;| archs is recorded ; much recorded as of univer-| Jesus, however, though he studiously set forth might be given of the tendency towards this compro. a a rar 
Whelniiing Mos ashe Seles case, but from his own remarks in the same Epistle, | and they keep it yt as the seventh day, in memo-| ga] and eternal obligation. ‘The whole question,| his own dispensing power over the Sabbath, did} mising system, is the practice of some, who lave | pa 
The lowly hamlet and the gilded town relative to ‘tho Gentiles, which have not the law,’| ry of God’s resting from the work of creation; we] indeed, respecting the patriarchal laws and obser-| not, during his ministry on earth, give any general) family-prayer on Sunday only; though it isa duy r 
epg . being capable of * by nature the things con-| keep holy the first day of the week, as the first, in| yances, is one which does not directly concern| release from the observance, either of that, or of the} manifestly still more requisite on each week-day, raat 
; In ruin all! And now tained in the law,—their conscience also bearing wit-| memory of our Master's rising from the dead on the] Christians. For we may be sure that any law, by] rest of the Levitical Law. This remained in full) — Christians need, theretore, to be ofien reminded thous: 
f In phalanx dense the armed host moves on! ness, and their thoughts accusing or else excusing | day after the Sabbath. which certain persons are to be bound, will be | force, till its types had been fulfilled himself,—| that they are required not merely not to ‘think their detrac 
: Cennin onl Wieaal one another ;’ and of their ‘knowing’ (in cases ow, surely, it is presumptuous to say that we| made known to those persons, (except through some | till his Kingdom, which he had proclaimed as ‘at own thoughts’ on one day in the week, but, as the J now 
} » Gantling Gvndiel tiditinis in: Cael weit where they committed sin,) ‘that they who do such| are at liberty to alter a divine command, whose| error or negligence, such as one may often find, in-| hand, was come. And when it did come, his! redeemed of Christ, to ‘live henceforth not unto etrontt 
arian te punto berry. - er things are worthy of death.’ authority we admit to be binding on us, on the| deed, in human legislation, but which it would be} A were, as I have said, not commissioned by| themselves, but unto “Him that died for them, and 7 heaps 
: Look forth upon the plain! TO aay, COGS, Cae BS pate Of tiie Sowa few ground thet it matters not whether thie day or that| absurd and impious to attribute to the _Deity,) not| Him to change the day, and perpetuate the obliga-| rose again; and ‘whatsoever they do, to doll 0 ag 
fo Thousands meet thousands, and the battle-cry is binding on Christians, is very far from leaving set apart as a Sabbath, provided we obey the di-| as a matter of probable conjecture, but with cer-| tion, of the Jewish Sabbath ; but they and their suc-| the glory of God.’ Numerous early Christian Fa. — 
; i 1 thunde . them at liberty to disregard all moral duties. For| yine injunction to observe a Sabbath. One of the re- tainty and precision. ‘The very purpose of a law is | cessors, even the Church which he romised to be| thers, accordingly, in their commentaries on the ae =«(the ce 
4 Like the creed thenwer Gomene, ‘ in fact, the very definition of a moral duty, implies| corded offences, we should remember, of ‘Jerobo-| to law down accurately and determine what might | with ‘always, even unto the end of the world,’ were Decalogue, describe the Jewish Sabbath as corres.  fough 
ca Shaking the earth and echoing through the sky ! its universal obligation, independent of all enactment. | am, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,’ was| have been before dubious or indifferent; so as to| endued with ample power to enact regulations with | ponding, in the analogous scheme of Christianity, 9 der th 





Nor, now that Night 


Then shall the raven come, 


The precepts respecting sacrifices, for instance, 


ments to do no murder, and to honor one’s parents, 
had been delivered from Mount Sinai, Cain was curs- 





his instituting a feast unto the Lord on the 15th 


as another; one mountain as good as another; one 
day is as good as another, except when there is a divine 


leave no room for hesitation as to cur conduct in 


his posterity, they are,of course,at least equally bound 


a view to Christian edification; and among the} not so much to the Lord’s day, as to the whole Jije 


resurrection, agreeably to the practice of the Apos- 


thorities, not as guides to regulate our faith and 
tles and other early Christians.t The custom of 





= discip 


. ; and other ceremonial observances, we call positive | day of the 10th month, ‘even the day that he had de- i therefore, of a to set apart festival-days, such as the Lord’s| of the Christian, to his abstinence from all works is 

 ¢ Polis Cae hy ie Ne ae ordinances; meaning, that the things in eeeaion wont of his own heart.’ "The eae ‘who wor- rr pene 2° Pinay ae that law is de- on, Chelstuaea. day, Good wong Holy Thursday,| that may draw off his affections from God, andj — 
° - fe dt Se eee beeame duties because were commanded :—the | shipped they knew not what,’ perhaps acted ona signed,) seems no other than a contradiction in terms. | &c. his complete dedication of himself to his service, By 34 
¢ Nor trumpet stilled, nor blood-red banner furled ! commandment to love one’s neighbor as oneself, on | similar principle, when they iit a Temple on} jt js to speak ofan indeterminate determination; of} For, after all, what need is there to bring our-| See Athanasius, Hom, de. Sab.; Hieronymus, in “= and le 
He Ah. when the smiling dawn the contrary, we call a moral precept, on the very mount Gerizim; though that ‘was not the place} an undecisive decision; of the removal of doubt] selves under the yoke of the Mosaic Law, for the} Decalog; Origen, Tract 19, in Matt. ; Chrysost. Hui, Hager. 
uf oe CEB BL: . in’e heiet ground that this was a thing commanded because | which the Lord had chosen to put his name there ? by something that is itself doubtful. sake of enforeing the observance of the Lord’s day,| 39. in Matt. xii.; Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Try. | fate 
a Shall peep all merry o'er the monatain's height, was right. Aud it is evident that what was right or | and so, perhaps, did Naaman the Syrian, when he| “If, however, any persons are fully convinced that| which is not even a part of that Law? The first) phone; Clemens Alexandr. Strom. lib. iv. ; and Av. the cc 
4 Full sorely will she weep wrong in itself before the law existed, must remain ta fn ‘wash in the rivers of Damascus, and} the precept respecting the Sabbath was given to| day of the week is set apart by all Christian @hurch-| gustine, passim ; all of whom hold this language. me the ol 
a To look on the fell carnage of the night! such after itis abrogated. Before the command- clean,’ instead of Jordan. One river is as good) Adam, and also conclude thence that it must bind all | es, as a religious festival in celebration of Christ’s I refer, however, to these and other human av. 


their ¢ 
bruck 











iG 
ae 
i . eae . P ; by the (recorded) precept to Noah, relative to absti- 1 practice; for 1am taught to ‘call no man Master 
i And call his fellows to the erimsoned feast:— ed for killing his brother, and Ham for dishonoring ; command which specifies one ; and then, it is our duty| pence from blood. Any one who admits these obliga-| the primitive Church would not, indeed, alone, | upon earth? but merely to shew that the novelty Hafer 
{ The panther and the wolf, his father; which crimes, therefore, could not cease | pot to alter or question a divine command, but to| tions, and complies with them just as they were| make this an imperative duty; since the ‘Love-) which has been attributed to my views lies, in fact, there ! 
‘ And screaming vulture, murder’s foul high-priest ! to be such, at least, as any consequence of the abo-| consider whether it extends to us, and, if it does, given, observing not the first, but the seventh day of | feasts, (Jude 12.) and some other ancient practices,| on the other side. In spit 
1 lition of that law. to obey it. the week as the Sabbath, is acting on a system |are now, by the rightful authority of the Church, (3dly.) It seems to me very important to protest onthe 
ry And year with changing year _ Nor need it be feared that to proclaim an exemp-| [ cannot, therefore, but think that the error was which, though it may be erroneous, is at least intel-| disused; but their early custom gives additional} earnestly against admitting a dangerous principle; h 
h Will roll its seasons o'er that battle-field ; tion from the Mosaic law should leave men with- less, of those early Christians, who, conceiving the ligible and consistent. But he who acknowledges | solemnity to an observance that has the sanction of! even though in some particular instances, the con- e am he 
Till all are turned to dust— out any moral guide, and at a loss to distinguish | jnjunction relative to the Sabbath to be binding on| g divine command to extend to himself, ought to | the Church—a sanction which would, even of itself,| clusion it leads to may be right or may be insignifi- - contes 
} Steeds and their riders—bridle-rein and shield. right and wrong; since, after all, the light of rea-| them, obeyed it just as it was given, (provided they| have an equally express divine command to sanc-| be sufficient. For when our Lord ‘appointed to) cant. If we acknowledge, for instance, the perpet- # brothe 
a4 son is that to which every man must_be left, in the | did not, contrary to the Apostle’s injunction, Rom.| tion any alteration in it. Those Christians of the | his Apostles a kingdom,’ and declared that ‘what-| ual authority of the precepts respecting the ancient and de 
4 yy Then, touched with martial fire, interpretation of that very law. For Moses, it/ xiv.,2to6, presume to judge their brethren who} present day, however, who admit the obligation|soever they bound on earth, should be bound in| Sabbath, but take the liberty of changing, withow see th 
ei The poet, as he treads the plain along, should be remembered, did not write three distinct | thought di rently,) than of those who, admitting) of the ancient Sabbath, have yet taken the liberty to | heaven, promising also to be ‘with them always,| any Seriptural warrant, the day, or the prescribed 7 the fal 
qe Will tell of warlike deeds, books, one of the Ceremonial Law, one of the} the eternal obligation of the precept, yet presume! change not only the day, but also the mode of ob-| even unto the end of the world, He must surely} mode of observing it, is there not danger that the Oe car 0 
And erown crim Slaughter with a wreeth ofteome! Civil, and a third of the Moral; nor does he bintat| to alter it on the authority of tradition. Surely, if} servance. 1 believe they sometimes allege that the | have conferred on his Church a permanent ‘power | same principle may be applied to an indefinite num- z ' 
gs RF Se ae ee ong: any such distinction. When, therefore, any one is} we allow that the ‘ tradition of the Church’ iscom-| Jews were over scrupulous on this point, and had | to ordain rites and ceremonies, and to institute} ber of other cases also ?—that this and that Serip- — 
Le And War shall rise anew, told that a _part of the Mosaic precepts are bind- petent to change the express commands of God, we superadded, by their tradition, burdensome restric- | and abrogate religious festivals, ‘ provided nothing| ture-rule may come to be modified according to our om mon 
ae Waked by the music of his thrilling lyre, ing on us, viz. the moral ones, if he ask 1 are | are falling into one of the most dangerous errors} tions not authorized by the Mosaic law, This is| be done contrary to God’s word; and must have} fandy? till, at length, like the Romish Church, we '% that tl 
{ ; To fill the Earth with blood the Moral precepts, and how to distinguish them | of the Romanists ; and this, while we censure them| true ; but if we shelter ourselves under this plea,— | given the ratification of his authority to what should | shall ‘make the word of God of none effect, by our  wasa 
2 as ss from the Ceremonial and the Civil, with which they | for presuming to refuse the cup to the laity of the| jf we admit the authority of the written law, and he thus ordained. For if his expressions have not} tradition? For it should be remembered, that nei- © before 
if Aut started pleeeens vated WEN One ee? are mingled, the answer must be that his conscience, | Lord’s supper, on the authority of their Church,| reject merely the pharisaical additions to it,—we | this extent, what do they mean? ther that Church, nor, probably, the ancient Jew- Oe cord 1 
tt O, that the harp had ne’er if he consult it honestly, will determine that point. | though Christ said to his disciples, ‘ Drink ye all of| are then surely bound to comply at least with the| But when reference is made to the power of a} ish, nor any other, began by the most flagrant en- Be ane 
: Jeen tuned to Glory’s worship! It should b So far, consequently, from the moral precepts of the | this’; and for pleading tradition in behalf of saint- express directions that are written. For instanee,| Church, some understand this to mean that it would} croachments on divine authority. It is in small, B] 
prem Canes te Sseee 8 eeeeny | | Se ee law being, to the Christian, necessary as a guide to} worship, &c. (Exod. xxxv. 23,)* Ye shall kindle no fire throughout | have been equally right for any Church to consecrate the bei 


Sacred to mild-eyed Peace, 
Her olive sceptre and sweet harmony ! 





THE MAN -THIEVES HAVE TRIUMPHED. 
The following spirited lines, says the Saco Union, 
were written by a member of the democratic party. 


his judgment in determining what is right and 
wrong, on the contrary, this moral judgment is nec- 


Moses. 
* * t * * 


If the notion, then, that such as are not under the 
Mosaic law are on that account exempt from all 





essary to determine what are the moral precepts of 


But in the present case, there is not even any tra- 
dition to the purpose. It is not merely that the 
Apostles left us no command perpetuating the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and transferring the day 
from the seventh to the first: such a change certain- 
ly would have been authorized by their express in- 
junction, and by nothing short of that; since an 





your habitations upon the Sabbath-day,’ 
hristians who profess to observe it. 


our climate. That ma 


no one can | the sixth, or the eighth day, or Monday, instead of 
retend is a traditional precept; yet I know of no | Sunday, or noday at all. Doubtless the governors of 
Perhaps we | any Church would be much to blame, if they did 
may be told that it is a regulation not suited to 
be an additional reason, 
of some weight, for believing that the Jewish Sab- 
bath was an ordinance not designed to be of univer- 


and comparatively harmless points, that a false prin- 
ciple begins to be admitted and acted on, till its 
poison has been received into the system, and grad- 
ually advances from the extremities towards the 
Vitals. 

(4thly.) Lastly. The prevailing dislike to acknow!- 
edge any divinely-sanctioned power in a church, bas 
Tam convinced that in 


not in this instance conform to the Apostolical pre- 
cedent, since the reasons for the observance are the 
same, now, as in the times of the Apostles. We 
are not to suppose that whatever is left to our discre- 





, , rf ‘ a , ‘| greatly weighed with me. i 
/ We are acquainted with the writer, and know him to} moral obligations, be rejected as utterly ground- | express divine command can be abrogated oraltered| sq) obligation, but seems hardly sufficient, if it| tion, is left to our caprice ; or that the delegation of{ many Christians who are strenuous advocates or 
tr) be an individual of some note im that party. fomnyene aanerrwr™ gerorab-\ only by the same power, and by the same distinct! were of universal obligation, to authorize Christ- But a man may} the observance of the Lord’s day, their anxiety t 
surdity be involved in the supposition of that law . 


But not 





revelation by which it was delivered.t — justifies the misuse of it. 


Tuts 1s uns! The natiol pain ians to depart from the divinely appointed mode of! have a right to do many things, which he would not} refer to the positive precepts of the law, for the au- 


Has added one link to the bruised*bondman's chain ! 


being fully abrogated, the conclusion that it is so 


only is there no such Apostolic injunction, than 
abrogated, will hardly be any longer open to doubt; 


which nothing less would be sufficient ; there is not 


observing 


it. I do not, however, know of any 
Christians who take this liberty on the plea of ac- 


be right in doing. 


thority of the ordinance, is a consequence either of 
But if any one, 


not satisfied with what is in reali- 








; ‘ ino ; 4 their aversion to admit any such power to be vested 
The contest is o'er; there's peeve efter gar; being evidently the most agreeable to the Apos-|even any tradition of their having made such a) tual necessity, and who do comply with the pre- | ty a sufficient foundation, attempts to strengthen the| in a Christian Community, and binding on its men- eke 
The man-thieves have triumphed—-Hurrah! Hur-| “e's expressions, 10 their obvious, natural, and un-| change ; nay, more, it is even abundantly plain) cept in summer time, and in warmer countries, | obligation by an appeal to the Old Testament, he is| bers, or from their never having known or thought eporever 
rah !! restrained sense. And, indeed, the very Law itself) that they made no sucha change. There are indeed, he rule which seems practically to be laid down | not merely making an unnecessary and useless addi-| at all whether there is or is not any such right ex- a wate 
indicates, on the face of it, that the whole of its pre- | sufficiently plain marks of the early Christians hav- by most persons of piety and good sense, is to ab-| tion, but he is nullifying the very obligation which) isting. Now, to such persous, it is very useful to Now 
r Texas ts ours! The vow on our lip cepts were intended for the Israelites exclusively ;| ing observed the Lord’s day as a religious festival,| tain from any thing that may interfere (in respect | he seeks to enhance: he is not merely superadding| show that an institution, which they would ve very ico. o 
Is sealed with the blood of the slave-driver's whip ; (on which supposition they cannot, of course, be} even from the very resurrection, (John xx. 26, Acts} to ourselves and others) with the pri object of| the shadow to the substance, but losing the sub-| unwilling tosee deprived of all divine sanction, can 4 wine 
And the North and the South, in fraternal embrace, binding on Se yee 7! net cap from the Leder xx. 7, L. Cor, xvi. 2, Rev. i. 10); but, so far were they| the Christian Sabbath, viz. public worship and re-| stance, while he catches at the shadow; he is, as 1} derive such sanction from no other source than the ae 
Both stand on the necks of the African race. ture of civil and ceremonial precepts with moral,| from substituting this for the Jewish Sabbath, that) jigious studies and exercises. This, in the Jew- | before said, removing the institution from a rock to| the power conferred by Christ on every Christian =. 
but from the very terms in which even these) all of them who were Jews, actually continued,| js) Sabbath, seems to have been the secondary, and | place it onthe sand. For, if the positive institutions | ehureh. tion sa; 
last are delivered. For instance, there cannot be . ? : 





Hark ! list to the cannon, whose bellowing shout 
From our Kennebec hill-tops exulting rings out— 
While the South answers back from her blood-sprin- 

kled plains, 
With the cracking of whips and the rattling of chains. 


Fling out our Polk banner, and let it unfold 

O'er the block where our brethren and sisters are 
sold. 

Ha! ha! hear the music—as proudly it waves 

O’er the shouting of Locos—the shrieking of slaves. 


themselves, to observe, not only the Mosaic Sab- 
bath, but the whole of the Levitical law ;{ while to 
the converts they said, ‘ Let no mati judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath ; 
which are a shadow of things to come ; but the body 
is Christ,’ 

And if we come down to later ages of the 
church, we not only find no allusion to any such 
tradition, but we find the contrary distinctly im- 
plied, both in the writings of the early fathers, and 
in those of the most eminent of the founders of 
our Reformation. For instance, in Cranmer’s Cate- 


any duties more clearly of universal obligation, than 
that of the worship of one true God alone, and that 
of honoring parents; yet the precepts for both of 
these are so delivered as to address them to the 
children of Israel exclusively: ‘Iam the Lord thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage ; thou shalt have none other 
Gods but me,’ And again—‘ Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

The simplest and clearest way, then, of stating 
the case with respect to the present question is, to 


rest the primary circumstance. The fourth com- 
mandment, accordingly, does not even contain any 
injunction respecting public worship, or religious 


worship, because it was a day of rest. The Lord’s 
day ought to be made a day of rest, because it is a 
day of worship. The two objects are, indeed, gen- 
erally, so far from interfering, that they aid each 
other: but if a case should arise in which they do 
interfere, the secondary point should give place to 
the primary. If, for instance, it should happen that 
2 mee could not attend public worship, without 

ri 


study. But the day was naturally made a day of 


of the Old Testament are wholly abrogated, THEN, 
(and not otherwise) all days become in themselves 
indifferent; and in such a case the Church has, as 
I have above remarked, full power to sanctify any 
that may be thought most fitting: but, on the other 
hand, the Church has not power to ordain anything 
contrary to God’s word: so that if the precepts rela- 
tive to the ancient Sabbath are acknowledged to re- 
main in force, then the observance of the first day 
of the week, instead of the seventh, becomes an un- 
warrantable presumption. This, therefore, is a 
case in which (unless we will consecrate two sab- 


For, on the one hand, the rightful authority of 
any government or code of laws, generally, and, on 
the other hand, the obligation of any particwar 
precept that rests entirely on that authority, are 
two points which mutually prove each other; 
whichever of them we admit, the other must be 
admitted also. Thus, as I have above said, not only 
does it follow that, if the Mosaic Law is binding, 
the Jewish Sabbath ought to be kept; but also, 
conversely, if the Jewish Sabbath is an erdinance, 
we are bound to, on the authority of the Mosaic 
Law, then we must admit also that the whole of 


j r ! a ‘ , to,clear away some obstruction in the road, | bath-days in each week) we must absolutely make| that law is binding. And so also in the present 
Texas 1s ours! The man of our choice— lay down, on the one hand, that the Mosaic Law | chism, = in 1548, viz: the first year of Ed-} oy emp fee the coiee of cattle, the Christian | our choice between the Law and the Gospel. case: it not only follows, if we admit the authority 
The leader of millions—Democraey's voice— was limited both to the nation of the Israelites, and| ward VL, we find the following ge:—And| would be as clearly bound to go, as the Jew would| My reason for introducing this discussion, I have 


While the weight of each glory for him set apart 
Crushes deeper his hee! in Humanity’s heart— 


Steals the image of God from its soft cradle sleep, 
Where the wings of our eagle triumphantly sweep, 
And measures his gains by the number of scars, 
Where the iron and whip show the stripes and the 
stars. 


to the period before the Gospel; but, on the other 


here note, good children, that the Jewes in the Old 
hand, that the natural principles of morality, which, 


own character, of universal obligation ; that, as on 
the one hand, ‘no Christian man (as our article ex- 
presses it) is free from the observance of those 
commandments which are called moral,’ so, on the 
other hand, it is not because they are command- 
ments of the Mosaic Law that he is bound to obey 
them, but because they are moral. Indeed, there 


among other things, it inculcates, are, from their 


Testament were commanded to keep the Sabbath 
day, and they observed it every seventh day, called 
the Sabbat or Satterday. But we Christian men in 
the New Testament are not bound to such com- 
mandments of Moses’ law concerning differences 
of times, days, and meats, but have liberty and 
freedom to use other days for our Sabbath dayes, 
therein to hear the word of God and keep an holy 


have been to stay at home. 

It is worth rire hey the way, that though 
the Pharisees certainly encumbered the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath with needless restrictions, it 
is a mistake to suppose, (as I believe some do,) that 
in all or most of the cases in which they took of- 
fence at the conduct of Jesus, in respect of this 
point, his design was to reprove them for such over- 
scrupulosity, and to point out in what way the Sab- 


of the Church, that we must observe the Lord's 


stated at the beginning of it; viz. its necessary con-| day as she has ordained ; but also, if we hold as in- 


nexion with the argument of the fifth oye which 
must fall to the ground if the perpetual obligation 
of the fourth commandment be admitted. But some, 
to whom most of the foregoing arguments may have 
appeared so obvious as hardly to need being devel- 
oped at length, may, perhaps, wonder that I should 
so fully hfve discussed the subject in these days, 
when the prevailing fault is rather a neglect, than 


dispensable the observance of the Lord’s day, and 
that, on the Church’s authority (which we must do, 
if it can be established, as a binding ordinance, by 
nothing else,)then we must admit that our Chureh’s 
claims to such a power are valid, and rest on the 
appointment of our Lord. 

As for the authorities of able and learned, but w- 
inspired, divines, I am myself inclined to attach the 


mn. _— , rest. And therefore, that this Christian liberty may| hath ought to be kept, according to the institution of| an over scrupulous observance of religious ordinan-| Jess weight to them in the present case, from the 
Taree popes) Ney wer 1S eur poond neck are numerous precepts in the laws, for instance, of| be kept and maintained, we now keep no more the Sana In a few instances, this was the case ; but | ces and festivals, I will conclude, therefore, by a rete of the question itself The perpetual ob- 
To the Southern slave tyrants’ imperious beck, Solon and Mahomet, from a conformity to which| Saturday as the Jews do, but we observe the 


With our brows in the dust, ’mid the lowest of them 
Who kiss off the blood from their garments’ red hem. 


Hurra! On our altars, all streaming with blood, 
We've made a new offering in mockery to God; 
And the idol in Liberty's temple we've shrined, 
Feeds fat on the hearts of the bondmen we bind. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S ESSAYS, 

On some of the Difficulties of the Writings of St. Paul. 
ESSAY V. 

ON THE ABOLITION OF THE Law. 


‘There are very many passages relative to the 
Mosaic Jaw occurring in the writings of the Apostle 





no Christian man can pretend to an exemption ; yet, 
though we are bound to practise iving and 
several other duties there enjoined, and to abstain 
from murder, for instance, and false witness, which 
these lawgivers forbid, no one would say that a 
part of the Koran is binding on Christians; since 


the Koran, but by the nature of the case. 





WHATELY’S VIEWS ON THE SABBATH QUES- 
TION. 
Nore A, to Essay V. 

I have already hinted my suspicions. that some 
persons, who do not really believe the Mosaic Law 
relative to the Sabbath to be binding on Christians, 
yet think it right to encourage or tacitly connive at 


unsettling the minds of the common people. In- 





Paul, (especially in the Epistle to the Romans, and 
in those to the Galatians, and to the Hebrews,) whose | 
most obvious and simple interpretations, at least, 
would seem to imply the entire abolition of that! 








deed, I know as a fact, respecting several persons, 
what is probably the case with many others, that 
they fully coincide with my views on the present 
question, though they judge it not advisable, at pres- 


their conduct is determined, not by the authority of 


that belief, from views of expediency, for fear of 





Sundays and certain other days as the magistrates 
do judge convenient, whom in this thing we ougbt 
to obey.’ 

By the authority of the magistrate, Cranmer evi- 
dently meant that of the church ; the government of 
which would, of course, be in the hands ofthe civil 
magistrate, and such a church as our Reformers 
contemplated ; viz: a strictly national church; in 
which each subject of the State is necessarily, as 
such, a member of the church, also. In fact, the no- 
tion I am contending against, seems, as far as I can 
collect, to have originated with the Puritans not 
much more than 200 years ago; and to have been 
for a considerable time co d to them; though 
it was subsequently adopted by several members of 
our church.|j 





bered that, in this sense, the Levitical sacrifices also 
might, with equal propriety, be termed a part of the 
moral law; since natural conscience teaches the duty 
of worshipping God, though not the particular mode 
of worship. 





in far the R aac number, it will be plainly seen, 
on a careful examination of the accounts given by the 
evangelists, that Jesus did decidedly and avowedly 


to assert, in this way, his divine authority. For in- 
stance, when he healed the cripple at 
Bethesda,* he commanded him to ‘take up his bed, 
and go to his house.’ Now the objections of the 
Pharisees to such an act of charity as healing on 
the Sabbath day may be regarded as frivolous; but 
the man’s carrying his bed was a manifest violation 


necessity or charity; yet it was ly command- 
ed ; on purpose, as it seems, to show, that the “Son 
of Man’ claimed to be the Lord of the Sabbath ; that 
is, to have the Divine power of dispensing with 
positive enactments ; of the justnessof which claim, 
the miracle he had wrought afforded proof. 

So, also, when his disciples were censured for 
rubbing out the grains of corn on the Sabbath, his 
defence of them plainly turns on his own especial au- 
thority. ee David and his 
companions,who ate,not without the permission of the 
priest, the shew-bread which it was not la’ for 








violate the Sabbath ; on purpose, as it should seem, | Essu 


e pool of 


of the Sabbath, and could not be called an act of 


brief statement of my reasons for doing so ;—the ad- 
ditional reasons, I mean, over and above the con- 
nexion of the subject with the argument of the fifth 


y. 
The first and principal of these is, the very one 
which is urged on the opposite side: viz. the pre- 
vailing di among many persons of religious 
festivals, among the rest, of the Lord’s day.— 
For, this, surely, makes it the more necessary, for 
Christian ministers at least, to inculcate a duty thus 
liable to be neglected. And in doing so, they are 
bound, I should say in prudence, but at least in 
Christian sincerity, to place that duty on its true 
grounds. They have no right, even should they 
think it expedient, to encourage, or tacitly to con- 
nive at misconceptions on the subject. If I should 


the duty of observing the Lord’s day, or so express 
myself as to leave my hearers to suppose (as a great 
proportion of them will, if the contrary be not stated 

that I meant to refer to that Law as binding, I shoul 

be guilty of directly or indirectly fostering error. 
* ney to the principles, therefore, laid down in 
Essay J., I cannot allow myself even to deliberate 





either refer to the Mosaic Law, as the foundation of 


ligation under the gospel despensation of one“ 
the positive precepts of the Old Testament, (with or 
without alteration,) and of one, too, which concems 
every individual Christian, whether learned or 
learned, all his life long, is what I carinot but tt el 
persuaded, the apostles, had such been their inte! 
tion, would have recorded so plainly as to leave 0° 
doubt on any man’s mind. Such a point they 
would hardly have left to be made out by skiltt! 
Hebraists from a critical examination of doubitil 
texts, fifteen or sixteen centuries after their tine. 
For the benefit of those, however, who ma) wish, 
from various reasons, to consult the writings 0! ¢! 
inent theologians on the present subject, I refer the 
reader (in addition to the authors already cited) ° 
the learned Dr. Peter Heylin’s ‘History of the Se 
bath; ‘Bp. Sanderson’st Cases of Conscience, 
(Case of the Sabbath); ‘ Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
vol. ii, chap.7; and the Bishop of Lincoln’s late 
publication of ‘Selections from the works of /"" 
tin’ See also, in vol. iii. of Baxter's ‘Practictl 
Works,’ p. 778, a discussion of the Jewish Sabbath 
and, in page 764, of the observance of the Lor’ 





Prayer, and author of the Preface of it. 
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